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Editorial 





CHRISTMAS, 1944. 


This season our nation feels nearer 
to. the Christmas spirit than at the 
holiday time in any of the long years 
since Pearl Harbor. Many homes are 
saddened by the memory of the sons 
who will never return, while millions 
of others feel the absence of their 
boys and girls gone overseas. Yet 
they and the rest of the nation are 
cheered and heartened by the hope 
that the end of the war, at least in 
Europe, is in sight and that peace on 
earth is not so distant and dim a pros- 
pect as a year ago. 

The families at home feel their bur- 
dens lightened, though restrictions 
and shortages continue, since the goal 
of their purpose is nigh. As we learn 
more of the tragic misfortunes of Eu- 
ropean combatants, and as we realize 
more definitely the hardships of our 
relatives overseas, we feel in America 
more reason than ever before to give 
thanks for our unparalleled good for- 
tune. Our homes are intact and our 
dwellings await undamaged the return 
of those who are away. 

Doing their part to keep those 
dwellings and this land of ours beau- 
tiful and fruitful for the return of 
peace, nurserymen have reason to be 
thankful for their calling and their 
condition, despite the difficulties of 
the war era. They have maintained 
their service to the public to the best 
of their ability, and their record gives 
reason for pride. For their association 
and participation the editorial greet- 
ings at the yuletide are grateful and 
warm, though they will be merrier for 
all when peace arrives anon. 





PROMOTING OUR MARKET. 


When the federal authorities called 
the garden conference at Washing: 
ton in 1941, the occurrence of the 
disaster at Pearl Harbor between the 
time the meeting was announced and 
the dates on which it was held turned 
the thoughts of all those present to 
the important subject of food pro- 
duction in a country at war. The suc- 
ceeding three years have disclosed a 
response on the part of the public, 
under the leadership of those whose 
profession, trade or hobby afforded 
gardening knowledge, that has sur- 
passed the predictions of the most op- 
timistic. If the estimates of the fed- 
eral authorities are followed, the com- 
fortable food situation of this coun- 
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try is due in no little part to the mil- 
lions of victory gardeners, whatever 
their exact number. 

This surge of public interest in 
gardening has awakened in many a 
vision which they did not have be- 
fore as to the possibilities of beauti- 
fying our homes, our communities 
and our country. The small voice of 
the nurseryman crying about a beau- 
tiful and fruitful America, about an 
outdoor living room and about a 
dwelling’s not being a home until it’s 
planted, is no longer weak and alone. 

The national garden conference 
held at Washington last month, be- 
yond recommending the continuation 
of food production on a war basis an- 
other year, turned its attention to the 
postwar possibilities in gardening. 
What has been said among nursery- 
men already—that the tremendous 
interest in vegetable gardening would 
turn in some part to ornamental gar- 
dening—was recognized by all those 
at the conference. The proposals rec- 
ommended by the participants envi- 
sioned a growth in gardening beyond 
anything in this country hitherto. The 
measures approved would foster and 
promote the public interest, not only 
through the present state agencies, 
but by a special supervisory group in 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture itself. 

Full space has been given to a re- 
port of the conference in this issue, 
and the text of the recommendations 
will be published in detail when re- 
leased, so that nurserymen may real- 
ize what promotional effort is on foot. 
Many hands are ready to help pro- 
mote our market. They should have 
our cooperation and assistance. An 
opportunity opens that brings with it 
a public responsibility. 





BUILDING PREDICTIONS. 


Estimates of the amount of home 
building which is to be done after 
the end of the war are numerous 
these days. Some seem overoptimistic 
and some seem conservative. But in 
either case, the landscaping of a frac- 
tion of the number of homes to be 
built will make plenty of business for 
nurserymen. 

The National Housing Agency re- 
cently estimated that 12,600,000 non- 
farm houses and apartment units will 
be needed in the first postwar decade. 
This would mean a yearly building of 
1,260,000 units for the nation, more 
than half a million over the average 
in the 1920's. 


The last Office of Civilian Require- 
ments consumer survey showed an 
immediate demand for homes alone 
of 3,700,000, or more than 1,000,000 
yearly for the first three postwar 
years. 

Estimates of probable actual con- 
struction by the Producers’ Council, 
probably the most reliable estimate, 
show a potential for residential build- 
ing of 972,000 dwelling units for the 
5-year period beginning two years 
after the end of the war. 

OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles, blueprinting postwar pros- 
perity, said that the nation could 
spend 250 per cent more on all con- 
struction after the war than in 1940. 
More conservative, the Producers’ 
Council figures indicate a 167 per cent 
increase in expenditures for all con- 
struction over the 1938-1940 average, 
and a 210 per cent increase in resi- 
dential construction expenditures. 

The NHA goal of residential con- 
struction would exceed by 300,000 
yearly the 1925 building peak, when 
930,000 units went up. 

None of these figures can be con- 
sidered an absolute prediction of the 
widely heralded building boom. But 
they all add up to a building boom 
to dwarf anything seen in the past. 





CORRECTION. 


Observant readers who were puz- 
zled by the caption underneath the 
lower illustration on page 5 of the 
December 1 issue probably discov- 
ered for themselves that the cut had 
been set upside down in the page by 
the printer. Those who did not ob- 
tain the usefulness of the illustration 
by reversing the order of the items 
in the caption, but merely thought 
the caption writer was temporarily 
out of his mind, have this apology 
from the editor, in behalf of a proof- 
reader who should have known 
better. 





MAIL COPY EARLY. 


Present printing conditions 
require that more time be given 
for putting current issues of the 
American Nurseryman through 
the press. So if you send ma- 
terial for either the advertising 
or the news columns of the 
January 1 issue, please mail in 
time to reach this office by 
December 26. 
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National Garden Conference 


Ornamental gardening supplanted 
food in primary attention at the na- 
tional victory garden conference held 
under the auspices of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., November 28 
and 29, in contrast to the original 
gathering held under the shadow of 
the Pearl Harbor disaster. About 125 
persons represented ga:den organiza- 
tions, civic groups, horticultural trade 
interests and governmental agencies. 

They studied the results of victory 
gardening efforts so far in the war 
period and considered the need for 
their continuance. Consideration was 
given to a national garden program 
in the postwar period for its aesthetic 
value. 


The first conclusion reached by the 
conference was to continue the pro- 
motion of victory gardens with a na- 
tional goal of 20,000,000 gardens in 
1945. Other conclusions reached by 
the conference were embodied in the 
recommendations of five committees, 
which were submitted to the confer- 
ence as a whole and adopted unani- 
mously. Among these were recom- 
mendations that practical gardening 
be taught in the public schools, the 
trend to include ornamentals in vic- 
tory gardens be encouraged, home 
planting of fruits be fostered, state 
extension services be extended to ur- 
ban communities as well as rural dis- 
tricts, efforts be intensified to expand 
roadside plantings, and commemora- 
tive plantings be established through- 
out the country. 


Reflection of the increasing impor- 
tance of ornamental horticulture ap- 
peared in several recommendations 
adopted by the conference. One was 
that a division of ornamental horti- 
culture be set up in the bureau of 
plant industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Another 
was that one or more specialists in or- 
namental horticulture be employed in 
each state. Still another was that a 
specialist in ornamental horticulture 
be engaged by the extension service 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to coordinate the exten- 
sion work of the various states. 


The conference opened promptly 
November 28 in the auditorium of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture under the chairmanship of 
Prentice Cooper, governor of the 
state of Tennessee. He announced 
the purposes of the conference, to ob- 
tain a better understanding of the 
country’s food needs for next year 
and the part of victory gardens in its 


production, and to consider postwar 
aspects of gardening for a more 
healthful and beautiful America gen- 
erally. 

Judge Marvin Jones, war food ad- 
ministrator, sounded the keynote of 
the conference when he discussed the 
subject, “Why We Should Keep On 
With Our Home Gardens.” His prem- 
ise was that war cannot be carried on 
without food any more than without 
munitions, planes, tanks, etc., and it 
is better to have more than enough 
than less. Judge Jones stated: “Our 
food production goals for 1945 call 
for another year of full production. 
We are asking the farmers to equal 
the marvelous record of 1944, and 
while we have not suggested a goal 
for victory gardens, gardeners on 
farms and in cities would do well 
next year to equal their own good 
record of this year.” 

M. L. Wilson, director of coopera- 
tive extension work for the War 
Food Administration, addressed the 


conference on “Gardens Now and 
After Victory.” He declared that the 
victory garden movement of the sec- 
ond world war will go down in his- 
tory as one of the greatest civilian 
activities ever stimulated and organ- 
ized by man. He expressed much in- 
terest in the psychological factors in 
gardening and the increasing interest 
on the part of the medical profession 
in what he described as psychoso- 
matic medicine. His interest in the 
subject was revealed in his extensive 
report on the subject. 

The long-term future of gardening 
had the serious consideration of Mr. 
Wilson, who pointed out the need 
for professional guidance for garden- 
ers. In this connection, Mr. Wilson 
said: “I want to lay before this con- 
ference the proposal that it consider 
the advisability of and recommend 
the appointment of urban extension 
agents professionally trained in gar- 
dening and horticulture to serve ur- 
ban gardeners with their many gar- 
den problems. State directors of ex- 
tension have been advised that war 


food emergency funds may be used 
for the employment of such agents 
and have been urged to do so. If this 
type of service is to be a permanent 
thing after the war, the demand must, 
of course, come locally and through 
the sponsorship of organizations and 
institutions such as are represented at 
this conference. Such extension 
agents would work with city and 
urban horticultural and garden groups 
as the county agricultural agent works 
with farm groups.” 

H. W. Hochbaum, of the exten- 
sion service of the War Food Admin- 
istration, described a victory garden 
program for 1945 and gave sugges- 
tions for a postwar program, noting 
in detail the help which the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
extend through the federal and state 
extension services. Mr. Hochbaum 
noted that a recent survey showed 
that there were approximately 18,- 
500,000 gardens in 1944; of these, ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 were on farms 
and about 12,500,000 were in towns, 
cities and suburban areas. As a re- 
sult of studies made by the depart- 
ment, Mr. Hochbaum outlined a 10- 
point program, including city victory 
gardens, farm victory gardens, long- 
season gardens, fruit growing, em- 
ployee gardens, school gardens, com- 
munity and vacant lot gardens, lead- 
ership in gardening, beautification of 
home grounds and beautification of 
America. 

On the beautification of home 
grounds and the beautification of 
America he said: 

“Victory gardeners, rightly so, are 
including the growing of some flowers 
in their home gardens. This broad 
interest, where space permits, should 
be encouraged that flowers as well as 
vegetables grace the family table. 
Coupled with this should be every 
encouragement for the beautification 
of home grounds, lawns, shrubs and 
trees that the home place be made as 
attractive as possible, by screening 
out unsightly vistas and objects, ob- 
taining privacy and providing an out- 
door living room for recreation. We 
are coming more and more to appre- 
ciate the outdoors. When the back 
yard is made to be an attractive ad- 
junct to the house, we can more easily 
enjoy the sunshine, fresh air and 
cheering greenery which should be 
every family’s right and pleasure.” 

Mr. Hochbaum continued: “Deep- 
er than this is the need for stimulat- 
ing a much greater national interest 
in the problem of civic and country- 
side improvement and beautification, 
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that everyday living be made more 
beautiful and enriching. Local and 
state garden committees can well 
build on the great current interest 
and experience in gardening and de- 
velop appraisals of local situations 
and needs, then organize a postwar 
program of recommendations which 
public and private groups may ac- 
cept and gradually carry out. In- 
cluded in such appraisals and pro- 
grams may be (1)-the need for parks, 
parkways and playgrounds, (2) the 
improvement of approaches to towns 
and cities to make them more sightly, 
(3) the improvement of housing con- 
ditions in industrial and low income 
areas, (4) planning projected housing 
developments to provide maximum 
outdoor space, lawn, trees, greenery 
and recreation, (5) obtaining the co- 
operation of property owners and real 
estate subdividers so to plan new resi- 
dence areas that sufficient garden 
space will be provided for each lot 
and that the planning and layout of 
the streets and alleys will be such as to 
make for the most harmonious and 
beautiful living surroundings, (6) 
improving and beautifying water 
fronts and adjoining country and 
woods areas, (7) landscaping of 
school grounds, public buildings and 
churches and improving and better 
maintaining cemeteries, (8) removing 
unsightly roadside stands and adver- 
tisements, (9) encouraging nursery- 
men to recommend and provide some 
of the more desirable kinds of plants 
for foundation planting and the land- 
scaping of home grounds.” 

The morning session of the confer- 
ence was concluded with a discussion 
by Richardson Wright, editor of 
House and Garden, New York, on 
“How to Make America More Beau- 
tiful,” and a report by Mrs. Stephen 
J. Van Hoesen, New York, on the 
therapeutic value of gardening in an 
army hospital at Camp Kilmer. 

The afternoon session of the con- 
ference was devoted to two discus- 
sions, on “The Need for More Home 
Fruit Planting,” by Dr. G. H. Gour- 
ley, of the department of horticulture 
at Ohio State University, and “Our 
Present and Postwar Needs for In- 
dustrial Gardens,” by Lester J. Nor- 
ris, St. Charles, Ill., food director for 
the state of Illinois. The high light of 
Mr. Norris’ remarks was a statement 
that industrial leaders throughout the 
country are willing to back a long- 
term gardening program after their 
experience of the past two years. 

At the conclusion of the program 
of addresses the large group was di- 
vided into five committees, whose 
chairmen and topics were: E. L. D. 
Seymour, editor of the American 
Home, New York, victory garden 


program for 1945; T. J. Talbert, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, home fruit plant- 
ing; Paul R. Krone, Michigan State 
College, urban home grounds and 
civic improvements; A. O. Rasmus- 
sen, Pennsylvania extension horticul- 
turist, rural home grounds and com- 
munity improvements; E. J. Moore, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, promoting victory and post- 
war garden and improvement pro- 
grams. 

The final session of the conference 
was held Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 29, when the committee re- 
ports were presented for discussion 
and adoption. 

Mr. Seymour's committee recom- 
mended that a national goal of 20,- 
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000,000 better victory gardens in 
1945 be set, that all victory garden or- 
ganizations give attention to schools 
and that the subject of practical gar- 
dening be taught in the public school 
system, and that the accelerated trend 
to include ornamentals in garden 
plantings be encouraged. 

Professor Talbert’s committee rec- 
ommended that home planting of 
fruits be included in a well balanced 
program of gardening, suggesting 
that gardeners plant only fruits rec- 
ommended for local conditions and 
that advice be given on which vari- 
eties can be grown with a minimum 
of care. 

Mr. Krone’s committee enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the suggestions of 
H. W. Hochbaum regarding the beau- 
tification of home grounds and the 
beautification of America and in- 
cluded his suggestions in its recom- 
mendation. This committee also rec- 
ommended that a division of orna- 
mental horticulture be set up within 
the bureau of plant industry of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, that sufficient personnel be 
furnished the division to handle the 
extension phases and that one or more 
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specialists in ornamental horticulture 
be employed in each state. 

The committee headed by A. O. 
Rasmussen recommended the encour- 
agement of the beautification of rural 
home grounds, the expansion of state 
extension services, the sponsoring of 
commemorative plantings by service 
and garden organizations, the expan- 
sion of roadside plantings, the beau- 
tification of veterans’ hospitals and 
the appointment of a specialist in 
ornamental horticulture to coordinate 
extension work in the various states. 

Mr. Moore’s committee recom- 
mended that the Department of Ag- 
riculture and various horticultural 
groups’ start making postwar plans 
for gardening activities, that indus- 
trial organizations be encouraged to 
continue the victory garden move- 
ment with the thought of making gar- 
dens a permanent project and that the 
Department of Agriculture offer the 
services of a horticultural extension 
agent to coordinate state services. 

Nurserymen in attendance at the 
conference were J. Franklin Styer, 
Styer’s Nurseries, Concordville, Pa.; 
Eugene S. Boerner, Jackson & Per- 
kins Co., Newark, N. Y.; Thomas D. 
Faulkner, C. R. Burr & Co., Man- 
chester, Conn.; Robert Pyle, Conard- 
Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.; Harry E. 
Malter, Greening Nursery Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich.; Paul Stark, Stark Bros. 
Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisiana, 
Mo., and Howard Taylor, Rosedale 
Nurseries, East View, N. Y. Richard 
P. White, A. A. N. executive secre- 
tary, Washington, D. C., was an ac- 
tive participant. 





UNITED HORTICULTURE. 


An informal meeting of persons in- 
terested in some form of united horti- 
cultural organization in the United 
States was held during the victory 
garden conference at Washington, 
D. C., November 28. About sixty- 
five were in attendance. 

Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., who 
proposed the meeting, presented his 
plan “for cooperation and to coordi- 
nate and promote the objectives of all 
horticultural groups in all sections.” 
He proposed the organization of an 
American Horticultural Union. There 
were almost as many speakers on the 
subject as there were persons in the 
room. At the conclusion of the eve- 
ning it was voted to endorse such a 
movement, and it was left to Mr. Pyle 
to call a meeting of all those inter- 
ested — amateurs, scientists, profes- 
sional and commercial people — to 
study the possibilities of forming an 
organization in which all current hor: 
ticultural activities should be repre- 
sented. 
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Fruit Characteristics in Rose Family 


PART II 


Everything I am to state concern- 
ing details in this, the second article 
on the winter identification of the 
rose family, must be taken with sev- 
eral grains of salt. If I write, for in- 
stance, that such and such plant bears 
three buds at a certain place, I know 
beforehand that someone will always 
find a branch of this same plant bear- 
ing one or five buds where only three 
should normally be seen. 

It might well be asked, then, why 
should anything be said at all, if noth- 


Figure 1.—Terminal bud: Manner of 
formation in A; the bud with its scales 
pulled down in B; section through the bud 
in C, showing the position of the leaves 
and their buds, with terminal bud as a 
black dot in S. 


ing is ever to turn up certainly true. 
This question is logical, but it happens 
here to miss the point at stake. The 
point is this: Details may vary, and 
do indeed vary, so that they cannot 
be taken for any more than they are 
worth, and the reader not only had 
better know it, but also should know 
something of the why of it. How- 
ever, beyond the details stand gener- 
alities of a permanent nature, well 
worth learning, but little publicized 
as yet. Generalities of the kind can- 
not be brought forward unless de- 
tails are mentioned at least as exam- 
ples. Moreover, it is the generalities 
that count in the long run, for with- 
out them details are a headache, when 
not an indigestion. 

We are currently informed that the 
rose family has pseudoterminal buds, 
or words to that effect. Since this 
means a great deal in practice, but 
little as it reads in a word 6f five syl- 
lables, let us see how things stand. 


For the purpose, let us lay before 
us the shoot of some plant which 
bears leaves strictly facing each other 
(opposite leaves, that is) and ar- 
ranged crosswise as to pairs (decus- 
sate, in technical parlance). When 
growth slows down, and the leaves 
are turned into bud scales, the grow- 
ing tip itself ends by being incased 
(figure 1) within scales in fours ex- 
actly arranged in the standard pattern 
of the leaves. Naturally, a bud forms 
plumb on the center line of the shoot, 
which bud is absolutely terminal, be- 
cause it puts a seal, as it were, upon 
the end of the year’s growth. 

Let us next take in hand a twig, 
the leaves of which are whorled. The 
moment the leaves begin to change 
into bud scales, they establish a com- 
paratively large bud capping the 
year’s growth (figure 2), which hap- 
pens in rhododendrons and is prac- 
tically patterned after a head of cab- 
bage. If we were carefully to pull out 
the scales of such a bud as this, we 
should find in the end the whole tip 
of the shoot occupied by many buds 
(figure 2, C), each one of which 
stands at the foot of a scale. We 
might quite as easily find that one bud 
(figure 2, D) has crowded out the 
others, and appears to be terminal. 
Naturally, by taking a section 
through a large bud of this sort, we 
learn that it actually consists of a nest 


Figure 2.—Apical bud: Manner of for- 
mation in A; section through the bud in 
B, showing the partial buds as black dots, 
the nearest one to the center line of the 
shoot in §; how the bud would look with 
its scales removed in ~ (partial buds all 
free standing) and D (one partial bud 
looking terminal having crowded the other 
buds out). 


By Leon Croizat 


of buds, none of which sits plumb on 
the center line of the shoot, though 
some may come close to it (figure 
2, B; see S). A large compound bud 
of this nature is properly known as 


Figure 3.—Falsely apical buds: Standard 
manner of formation in A, the dying-off tip 
of the branchlet in a, with the scar it leaves 
at falling in g; the tip of the branchlet be- 
coming a thorn in B; a thornlike branchlet 
ending with a falsely apical bud in C 


apical, for it incases the apex of the 
twig, but it cannot be said to be ter- 
minal for self-evident reasons. 

Thirdly, in a great many plants the 
twig comes to a dead stop past the 
topmost bud (figure 3), which be- 
comes thus falsely apical. The dying- 
out end of the twig may be (a) shed 
off as if by clean-cut pruning (figure 
3, A), in which case a marked scar is 
left by the base of the bud; (b) re- 
tained as a hardened thorn (figure 
3, B). There are endless variations 
of details within these two patterns. 
In one, for instance (figure 3, C), 
the twig tapers off markedly, thorn- 
like, but instead of being prickly at 
the very end, it there puts out a di- 
minutive bud; in another, the thorn, 
so to speak, remains comparatively 
soft and bears abortive buds. 


In the rose family the buds are 
never terminal, for no bud can ever 
be so in plants with whorled leaves. 
However, all the patterns and ar- 
rangements shown in figure 2 and fig- 
ure 3 appear in it, which in itself 
explains why no statements of detail 
are advisable. Most baffling to any- 
one unfamiliar with the generalities 
just stated is the presence of, let us 
say, two apical buds in a cherry (fig- 
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ure 4, B) with three well marked leaf 
scars. This, of course, entails no 
great marvel; it merely means that 
one bud, the topmost possibly, had 
decided not to come out after all, but 
to remain behind its leaf scar in full 
hiding. The true tip of the twig in all 
arrangements based on figure 2 gets 


Figure 4.—Cherries: Sour cherry 
(Prunus cerasus in A; European bird cher- 
ry (Prunus padus) in B. 


lost in a welter of buds which jostle 
each other and can be traced back, as 
a rule, by an exacting search only. 

If all patterns shown in figure 2 
and figure 3 may occur in the rose 
family, it is well to recall that they do 
not necessarily occur at random. The 
arrangements of figure 2, for in- 
stance, are characteristics of the top- 
most buds of the cherry and plum 
groups (figure 2, C; figure 4; figure 
5); of that of apples, hawthorns and 
pears (figure 2, D; figure 6). The 
first arrangement of figure 3 (3, A) 
is definitely rare on the whole; that 
of figure 3, B very common for the 
Japanese quince and fairly common 
for pears; it also occurs—particularly 
on lateral shoots—in several plums 
(Prunus spinosa, the common sloe 
plum; Prunus americana, Prunus an- 
gustifolia and Prunus umbellata), 
being all the more frequent if the 
plant itself has grown in unfavorable 
surroundings. A pattern of this same 
nature, though modified in detail, ap- 
pears in prinsepia (figure 7, C); the 
thorn is stiff, short and often re- 
curved, and stands next above a pe- 
culiarly shaped leaf scar, by all of 
which, as well as by the long-persist- 
ing leaves and the grayish color of 
the bark, most prinsepias are easily 
identified in winter. The arrange- 
ment of figure 3, C often shows up in 
seedling apples and is not rare in 
hawthorns. 

As I have stated, the tip of the 


twig is occupied in cherries and plums 
(figure 4, figure 5) as a rule by sev- 
eral buds, which are more or less 
free-grown. Abortive leaflets or stip- 
ules (wings of the foot of the leaf, 
mostly persisting at the sides of the 
leaf scar) occur scattered between the 
buds, being quite conspicuous (fig- 
ure 5, A) in Prunus tomentosa. 
When leafless, the twigs of certain 
cherries are reminiscent of oaks, but, 
aside from the details of the color 
and the bud scales, these cherries can 
almost all be readily recognized by 
the odor of the bruised bark and the 
taste. All in all, while almost noth- 
ing bears being put down in writing, 
pretty much everything reveals to an 
experienced eye a cherry or a plum in 
winter, be it only to judge from a 
scrap of branchlet. 

Always in plums and cherries, the 
side of the twig is occupied by buds 
which tend to cluster in groups of be- 
tween two to six or more at each leaf 
scar (figure 4, figure 5). On certain 
species, and on older wood, a great 
many small buds (figure 5, S, S',) may 
be borne upon peculiar very short 
specialized branchlets. Three buds 
together at each leaf scar are a char- 
acteristic arrangement in these plants, 
the central bud, as a rule, bearing 
flowers only. It should be noticed 
that the buds tend to be less or pos- 
sibly single in the regions of the twig 
which bears no flowers. Considering 
that all buds are specialized either 
to flower growth or shoot growth the 
very moment they appear, it proves 
possible to determine their content 
by appropriate dissection even long 
months before flowering time. 

Certain cherries (sections phyllo- 
mahaleb, padus and _ laurocerasus: 
Prunus maximowiczi, Prunus sero- 
tina, Prunus laurocerasus, for in- 
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Figure 5.—Ornamental plums: Prunus 
tomentosa in A; Prunus triloba in B; much- 
reduced shoots carrying many flower buds 
on older wood in § and S?. 
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stance) bear flowers in a comparatively 
loose and well developed sort of 
branchlets (figure 8, A) rather than 
in the short, tufted clusters charac- 
teristic of species like the Japanese 
flowering cherries. A superficial ob- 
server may dismiss this character as 
having no importance for. winter 
identification, because the plants of 
the subfamily prunoideae—cherries, 
plums and the like—ripen their fruits 
rather quickly and lose them just as 
quickly. The truth is, on the contrary, 
that this arrangement is vastly impor- 


Figure 6.—Apical bud of pear (Pyrus 
ussuriensis) in A; a spur of the same in B, 
the place originally occupied by the cluster 
of flowers in f; a thorny spur of Pyrus 
pashia in C; apical bud of hawthorn (Cra- 
taegus levallei) in D; apical bud of apple 
(Malus sublobata) in E. 


tant at all times, because it connects 
the cherries, and therefore the plums, 
with the spiraeas and all their allies. 
Nothing is indeed easier than to pass 
from a flowering branchlet of Prunus 
maximowiczi, for instance (figure 
8, A) to the “bridal veil” arrange- 
ment of Spiraea vanhouttei (figure 8, 
B), for the latter is merely a minia 
ture reproduction of the former. Nor 
is this all; quite as easily may one pass 
to the stiffly erect, brushlike floral 
arrangement of Spiraea billardi, Spi- 
raea salicifolia and the like (figure 
8, C), for the differences are not of 
primary order. This large, stiff 
“brush” is hardly better than an 
oversize flower cluster of the “bridal 
veil” spiraeas (compare p in figure 
8, A, B, C). If we take into account 
that all the inflorescences of spiraeas 
fall within the patterns here shown, 
that the fruits on them tend to last 
into the winter, that physocarpus, 
neillia, pétentilla, stephanandra and 
their immediate relatives are in this 
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Figure 7.—Thorny branchlet of Japanese 
quince (chaenomeles) in A, the buds in 
m; thorn of hawthorn in B, with the pre- 
sumed abortive buds below the true spine 
in dotted outline and lettering; section of 
twig of prinsepia in C, with the thorn in 
t; the shield covering the bud in S. 


vicinity, we must readily agree that 
anything likely to rationalize our un- 
derstanding of the inflorescences of 
all these plants is not only botanically 
valuable, but also useful for winter 
identification, because, even if it is 
not absolutely clean-cut, it brings 
under a common Cenominator all 
sorts of loose figuring. Farther still, 
from the “brush” pattern of certain 
spiraeas (figure 8, C) nothing is 
easier than to go on toward all man- 
ners of rosaceous plants of weedy 
habit or perennial from the rootstock 
only—witness sorbaria. By compar- 
ing figure 8, C with figure 9, it will 
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Figure 8.—Arrangement (part) of 
flower clusters in Prunus maximowiczi in 
A; same in Spiraea vanhouttei in B; same 
in Spiraea salicifolia in C. The cluster p 
corresponds in A, B and C. See figure 9 
for m and u. 


readily appear that the main branch, 
u, which grows in the open in spi- 
raeas as a rule, may become an under- 
ground rootstock, sending up at 
springtime a branch, p, which car- 
ries a cluster of flowers, m, and all 
manner of shoots. Accordingly, we 
have here at one swoop all the plums, 
cherries, spiraeas, potentillas, sor- 
barias, geums and the like. 

In the groups I have just mentioned 
—but always remembering the grain 
of salt—the plant blossoms at the 
sides and continues growth at the tip. 
In another group I am about to men- 
tion, the reverse is true, for the plant 
blossoms at the tip and grows at the 
sides. 


How this works is not hard to see. 
Let us suppose that in the fall of 1944 
we set aside two buds of a plum and 
two buds of a shadbush (amelan- 
chier), one bud in each set being 
flower-bearing, the other shoot- 
bearing. Beginning with the plum 
(figure 10, A), we shall have in the 
spring of 1945 a short cluster of flow- 
ers from one bud, a shoot from the 
other. The cluster of flowers will 
ripen its fruits in due course, then die 
out altogether; the shoot will carry 
a normal complement of flower buds 
and shoot buds and will repeat the 
performance in the spring of 1946, 
lengthening mostly at the tip. In the 
shadbush, on the contrary (figure 10, 
B), the flower bud will send up a ro- 
bust twig ending with flowers; then, 
almost without a stop, a second twig 
will come out laterally, the perform- 
ance being repeated in 1946. Obvi- 
ously, the shoot bud will send up a 
branchlet, which will behave as de- 
scribed once again in 1946. 


These diagrams are generalizations, 
which are by no means foolproof, for 
the “brush” spiraeas may at times act 
pretty much like the shadbush, and 
the second twig of the shadbush it- 
self may fail to develop in 1945, re- 
maining dormant as a bud on the 
side of the flower-bearing shoot even 
for a longer time than a year. How- 
ever, these generalizations have basic 
value. Lateral growth from flowering 
spurs is characteristic of apples, pears, 
service trees, aronias, shadbushes and 
pyracanthas; it all harks back to the 
pattern of figure 9, B—witness, for 
instance, the spurs (figure 6, B; fig- 
ure 11) of pears and apples—and may 
be deemed peculiar to the subfamily 
pomoideae. If it be realized that a 
flowering spur may not yield from 
its sides a bud capable of flower 
bearing the next spring and that no 
year-old growth may bear flowers im- 
mediately, it will readily be under- 
stood why apples flower well only in 
alternate years. 


Figure 9.—A perennial from the root- 
stock (sorbaria) derived from the pattern 
of Spiraea salicifolia. (See figure 8, C; p, 
m and u correspond in the two drawings.) 


Aside from the “brush” spiraeas, 
which are worthy of further study 
and may after all have patterns of 
branching and flowering of their own, 
I know at present two exceptions to 
the manner of growth peculiar of the 
apple group, which are curious. 

One of these exceptions is the Jap- 
anese quince (chaenomeles), in which 
the year’s growth (figure 12, A) 
tends to end in a thorn. Moreover, 
other thorns in a lateral position de- 
velop, some of which bear at their 
base flower buds. Other flower buds 
are normally borne above a leaf scar, 
all these buds (figure 12, B) being 
reminiscent of those (figure 5, S, S*) 
which appear on older wood in the 
flowering plums. The bearing of 


Figure 10.—Pattern of floweririg and 
growing of a plum in A; of a shadbush in 
B. The year growth indicated; see text for 
full explanation. 
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flower buds upon wood of the season 
is not in line with the pomoideae, to 
which chaenomeles belongs; it is in 
line with the prunoideae, or plum 


Figure 11.—Fruit-bearing spur and bud 
of an apple (Malus sublobata). 


subfamily, which may yet suggest in- 
teresting comparisons. 

Another exception is the pretty 
exochorda; in this plant (figure 13, 
A-D), the growth takes place abso- 
lutely in the spur pattern of the ap- 
ple group (pomoideae), the fact not- 
withstanding that the flower identi- 
fies exorchorda as a member of the 
spiraea group (spiraeoideae). It is 
characteristic under the circumstances 
that the fruit of exochorda should be 
the live image of an apple minus its 
flesh and that the plant itself should 
convey more than a casual suggestion 
of the shadbush, which belongs this 
time without question with the ap- 
ples. Although the shadbush (figure 
13, B) looks in winter nothing like 
an exochorda on account of its long 
slender buds reminiscent of the 
aronias, still it bears its flower and 
fruits exactly as does exochorda, the 
difference being that the fruits of the 
latter long persist, while those of the 
shadbush are soon lost. 

As is well known, a free-grown 
shoot of hawthorn is mostly armed 
with robust lateral spines (figure 7, 
B), which dry more promptly at the 
tip than at the base, the transition 
between the thoroughly dried and 
partly dried ends being as a rule well 
marked. On suckers, the spines may 
sometimes be seen to be ringed by a 
peculiar groove or choking (articu- 
lation). There is a suggestion here 
that the spine of a hawthorn (figure 
7, B) is tantamount to a full branch- 
let of the Japanese quince (figure 
7, A) the uppermost buds of which 
have been radically eliminated, the 
flower-bearing ones most particularly. 
In brief, while the hawthorns suggest 


chaenomeles, they refuse, like all self- 
respecting apples, to carry flowers 
upon unseasoned wood. The sketch 
I submit is perhaps incomplete, but 
the problem it outlines for the atten- 
tion of pomologists is not without its 
theoretical and practical interest. 
There may be more here than hits a 
casual eye. 

In conclusion, colossal as is the 
rose family, it revolves, as most botan- 
ical families do, around a very few 
ballbearings. The reader may readily 
understand that all the patterns and 
arrangements I have brought forward 
in this and the preceding article have 
definite relation to winter identifica- 
tion, which is here my primary sub- 
ject. They nevertheless also involve 
broad issues which it is not now the 
time to discuss in detail. 

In a coming article I shall end our 
study of the rose family in winter. 
The reader will please take notice that 
while figures 4, 5, 6, 7 C, 11, 12 and 
13 are drawn from life and intend to 
be as accurate as I can make them, 
the others are meant to carry a point 
and are largely diagrammatic. 





ENOUGH CHRISTMAS TREES. 


The supply of Christmas trees will 
probably be ample to satisfy holiday 
needs in the United States, reports 
the Office of War Information on the 
basis of data suppkied by the War 
Production Board, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

The normal number of Christmas 
trees used throughout the nation for 
the holiday period is between 10,000,- 
000 and 15,000,000. About half come 
from the Pacific northwest, chiefly 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and 


Figure 12.—Japanese quince (chaenom- 
eles): The year growth in A, the flower 
buds in f, a shoot bud in 1; details of 
flower bud in B. 
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Oregon. The lake states, the New 
England states and Canada account 
for most of the remainder. 

Prospects for 1944 deliveries are 
as follows: Montana is expected to 
produce about the same as in 1943, or 
more than 3,000,000 trees. California, 


Figure 13.—Exochorda: Fruiting twig 
with lateral branchlet in A; fruit seen from 
above after opening in C; a lone section of 
the fruit (carpe!) in D, still in place by 
the stiff woody core of the fruit; how an 
opened fruit of exochorda would look with 
pulp around, in C*. Shadbush (amelan- 
chier) in B; the original position of the 
fruits in p, the branchlet, m, correspond- 
ing to the nonfruiting branch of exochorda. 


Washington and Oregon expect a 
slight reduction. Minnesota expects 
to produce about 2,500,000 trees. The 
lake states as a whole will produce 
their usual number. New England 
production will be substantially the 
same as in 1943. Pennsylvania ex- 
pects a slight reduction. New York 
will probably drop to one-half the 
1943 output. Canada’s 1943 shipment 
of 5,000,000 trees, which is the ap- 
proximate number shipped to the 
United States for each of the past five 
years, will probably be maintained in 
1944, 





VICTOR HEURLIN, of Blue Hill 
Nurseries, Inc., South Braintree, 
Mass., left November 27 for an ex- 
tended visit to Florida. His son ac- 
companied him, but will return after 
a brief tour. 


THE army-navy “E” production 
award was presented to the men and 
women of the Swain Nelson Co., 
Glenview, Ill., for outstanding pro- 
duction of war materials, November 
20. The ceremony was held at the 
Michigan Shores Club, Wilmette. 
Some account of the war work of this 
old nursery firm appeared in the pre- 
ceding issue. 
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Our Industry After the War 


By Richard P, White 


No industry can escape the effects 
of nation-wide or even world-wide 
economic, social and political trends. 
Even though an industry or an indi- 
vidual unit of an industry may feel 
itself smug and unaffected by changes 
in the whirl of society, they are defi- 
nitely affected by them, and their 
mere smugness may be the prelude to 
disastrous consequences. As I have 
stated in various meetings of nursery- 
men over the past five or six months, 
now is the time to do some serious 
thinking. 

In general, our employees are not 
covered by the provisions of the 
wage-hour law, although some of 
them are. But does anyone believe 
for a moment that our wage scales 
are not now affected, and will not be 
affected in the future, by the general 
wage levels of industry? Hearings are 
currently being held in Congress on a 
bill which declares that wages below 
65 cents per hour are substandard. 
If this should become an accepted 
floor under wages for industry, do 
you believe we as an agricultural in- 
dustry could compete for adequate 
and trained personnel at 40 cents per 
hour? 

Labor is striving with all its power 
to establish an annual wage system, 
so that a worker may be assured of 
his pay checks, sickness, vacations, 
layoffs, etc., notwithstanding. Failing 
in this, labor will compromise on a 
guaranteed monthly wage or a weekly 
wage. The reason is obvious. Ac- 
cording to the most recent data, de- 
veloped by the War Labor Board, 
hourly wages have increased some 
forty-three per cent and the home pay 
some sixty-odd per cent since 1941, 
with the cost of living rising during 
the same period a little less than thirty 
per cent. Labor wishes to maintain 
this advantage, for which you cannot 
criticize it. With the reduction of 
overtime hours, take-home pay will 
be diminished, and labor does not 
care to have its income reduced. The 
wage-hour law sets 40 cents as a mini- 
mum hourly wage. The Pepper pro- 
posal calls a rate below 65 cents sub- 
standard. Labor desires its take-home 
pay be maintained even though over- 
time hours at time-and-a-half pay be 
eliminated. The Little Steel formula 
of fifteen per cent allowable increase 


Summary of talks by R. P. White, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, Washington, D. C., 
at the meetings of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin nurserymen early this month, 


in pay over 1941 rates has already 
been badly bent in a number of wage 
disputes and will be considerably 
more bent as time goes on. 

Our industry is not highly mech- 
anized, and by its very nature we shall 
continue to depend upon hand labor 
to perform most of our production 
and handling. We shall need trained 
labor, in some cases skilled labor, to 
perform our operations successfully 
and economically. We shall have to 
compete for this labor on a higher 
wage scale than prewar, and we 
might as well face that fact now and 
prepare for it. 

Cheap, inexperienced and un- 
trained help is expensive help. It 
produces uneconomically. Its produc- 
tion is unsatisfactory. Granted we 
shall continue to be willing to pay an 
adequate wage to our employees, an 
added investment in training these 
employees is going to be a good in- 
vestment. I have recently been ap- 
prised of a contemplated employee- 
training program sponsored by one 
of our active and successful state as- 
sociations, which has, to me, the prob- 
ability of fulfilling a need now and 
particularly in the years immediately 
following the war. I believe every 
state association can well afford to 
look into the possibilities of such an 
employee-training program for the 
benefit of its members. 


The nursery concern is by and 
large a family affair. Some follow 
their fathers.. This is not to be criti- 
cized. It is a healthy state of affairs. 
The danger involved is that the sons 
of other fathers find it difficult to rise 
in the firm on their merits of achieve- 
ment and loyalty to positions of 
minor administrative or executive ca- 
pacity with a wage or salary commen- 
surate with their ability. True, in the 
average nursery concern, there are 
not many such jobs. In the larger 
concern, there may be several. It 
seems to me that the sooner we can 
establish in such concerns a system 
of job classifications with definite pay 
scales and create an opportunity for 
our employees to forge ahead from 
one classification to another as need 
and ability permit, the sooner will 
the nursery industry be blessed with 
more young blood ambitious to suc- 
ceed for his employer, rather than 
ambitious to learn enough about the 
business to enable him to start one 
for himself. 


Stability of employment is impor- 


tant to both the employee and the 
employer. This will be particularly 
true if we can find ways and means 
to train our postwar personnel to be 
more efficient and effective operators. 
Factors such as a weekly wage rain 
or shine, incentive wage schemes, 
group insurance, sick benefits, free 
medical attention, better working 
conditions and facilities, particularly 
for woman employees, who are here 
to stay for certain jobs, all contribute 
to a stable, satisfied, efficient labor 
force. 

Social security benefits for our em- 
ployees fall into the same category. 
The expansion of coverage in 1945 to 
include agricultural workers, as well 
as industrial and commercial, is ques- 
tionable, although both political 
parties have embraced the principal 
of extension. Our own members ex- 
pressed themselves three to two as 
opposed to extension of coverage of 
their agricultural workers. I raise the 
question, however: “Why are not all 
wage earners, in whatever field of 
labor they may be engaged, entitled 
to the same consideration in their old 
age under our social security system?” 
It is my belief that many of our agri- 
cultural workers would be better sat- 
ised with their jobs if they knew 
they were to be treated the same 
under the old age benefit system as 
their relatives and friends who are 
working “in employment.” 

Increased wage scales, increased 
costs of supplies, increased pay roll 
taxes, which will come eventually if 
not in 1945, can only be maintained 
in competition with other industries 
if we can continue to show a profit. 
Profit depends upon an economic and 
wise business management and the 
existence of a market. Given these a 
concern can use black ink. 

I have several times expressed my 
optimism about our postwar markets. 
I express some concern about business 
management. For the past few years 
the nursery industry has been in a 
favored position. It has had its diff- 
culties, to be sure, but we have been 
selling low cost inventory at prices 
uncontrolled by ceilings, and certain 
segments of the industry have been 
able, through tact, to pick the orders 
with the greatest profit potential. The 
law of supply and demand, limited 
only by the shortage of labor, has 
controlled. Such conditions will not 
always exist. . 

With labor again available, with 

{Continued on page 30.} 





Minnesota nurserymen held their 
annual meeting December 4 and 5 
at the Radisson hotel, Minneapolis. 
About a dozen nurserymen from the 
adjoining states of South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin 
were in attendancé. 

The meeting was opened at 10 
a. m. December 4, by Frank Seifert, 
president. The reports of the treas- 
urer, Harold Reid, and secretary, 
R. N. Ruedlinger, showed the asso- 
ciation to be in good financial condi- 
tion. 

R. A. Trovatten, Minnesota com- 
missioner of agriculture, in an able 
address, explained the state's attitude 
toward the industry and plans for 
service to nurserymen. He pointed 
out that the nursery inspection laws 
of Minnesota are based only on bio- 
bogical factors and that restriction 
on any other basis was not defensible. 
Although not strictly within his jur- 
isdiction, truck regulations and oth- 
ers which hamper nurserymen and 
farmers are always a concern of his 
office. 

The state entomologist’s office, 
which is in the department of agri- 
culture, is concerned right now with 
one newly introduced pest, the Eu- 
ropean corn borer, and with the 
Japanese beetle, which, no doubt, will 
have invaded the state within the 
next few years. The duties of the en- 
tomologist are concerned with other 
pests which are of grave concern to 
the nurserymen. 

Mr. Trovatten called attention to 
the agricultural parity law which was 
enacted by Congress and which pro- 
vides protection to the growers of 
about ten of our most important ag- 





Paul H. Peters. 


ricultural commodities. He felt that 
this should be an assurance to the 
nurserymen that no sudden farm 
slump would occur after the war. 

He thanked the nurserymen for 
their splendid cooperation with T. L. 
Aamott, the state entomologist, who, 
he pointed out, has practically grown 
up with them. He explained that the 
increased duties of nursery agents’ 
registration, European corn borer 
control, termite control, etc., had 
added to_his former duties without 
any increase in appropriations. 

Mrs. Verle E. Nicholson, president 
of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society, explained its aims. She 
asked the nurserymen for their sup- 
port in making Minnesota a more 
beautiful place in which to live and 
called their attention to the fact that 
the local groups of the society are 
important in building a finer outdoors 
in the future. She advised that the 
society would support a memorial 
highway project and would support 
projects for living memorials to the 
servicemen of this war, such as com- 
munity forests and parks. Mrs. Nich- 
olson showed herself to be quite fa- 
miliar with the aims and problems of 
the nursery industry. 

E. S. Welch, president of the 
Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia., was called on for remarks 
on the shortage of certain classes of 
nursery stock, such as plums and 
roses. It was pointed out that plum 
seeds were almost unobtainable and 
that the labor for making rose grafts 
and growing seedlings was not ob- 
tainable. In addition, the wet weath- 
er during the spring and early sum- 
mer prevented good growth of what 
had been lined out. 

The program of the afternoon ses- 
sion had been arranged by the staff 
of the University of Minnesota. T. L. 
Aamodt presided. 

Dr. C. E. Mickel, who became head 
of the entomology division at the 
Minnesota agricultural college during 
the past year, addressed the mem- 
bers. Dr. Mickel was an inspector of 
nurseries in Nebraska before World 
War I. He emphasized the danger of 
introducing foreign pests and plant 
diseases into the country during our 
war operations and the need for being 
prepared to eradicate them. He also 
spoke of the cooperation between his 
division and the state entomologist’s 
office. The state entomologist has of- 
fice headquarters adjoining the of- 
fices of his division at University 
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Minnesota Opens Winter Meeting 


By George W. Nelson 


Farm. The help of University Farm 
entomologists is always available. 

T. L. Aamodt, state entomologist, 
discussed the nursery inspection laws. 
He specifically mentioned the agents’ 
registration law and the law relat- 
ing to landscape dealers, explaining 
that when these laws were enacted 
no funds were provided for their en- 
forcement. Nevertheless, consider- 
able time has been spent on this phase 
of the work. A contemplated change 
in the certificates of landscape gar- 
deners and agents is to provide that 
the certificate read so that there is no 
question whether it applies to stock 
or to the qualifications of the owner 
of the certificate to act as a land- 
scape man. Mr. Aamodt outlined fur- 
ther changes in state quarantine and 
restrictive laws for which the regional 
and national plant boards are asking. 

E. M. Hunt, who was appointed 
secretary of the Minnesota State Hor- 
ticultural Society about three months 
ago, told about the merits of the so- 
ciety’s magazine as an advertising me- 
dium. The society dues are 50 cents 
per member from each of the affili- 
ated societies, for which that member 
receives nine to eleven numbers of 
the magazine in a year. Mr. Hunt 
was raised on a farm devoted to veg- 
etable, fruit and flower production; 
graduated from Minnesota agricul- 
tural college, specializing in horticul- 
ture; worked at the Minnesota fruit 
breeding farm, and was a manager of 
the soil conservation nursery in south- 
eastern Minnesota for several years. 
Before becoming secretary he was the 
state extension horticulturist for six 
years. 














R. N. Ruedlinger. 
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LINING-OUT EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, TREES, VINES, HARDWOOD CUTTINGS AND SEEDS 


We are in the market for all or any part of the following list of lining-out stock suitable for field planting in Evergreens, 


Shrubs, Trees and Vines, also Tree and Shrub Seeds. 


Please quote all or any part of these items you can furnish for prompt 


shipment, or as soon as ready, on all items except lining-out Evergreens, which may not be wanted until early spring, 
depending on weather conditions for planting. Cash payment will be made promptly on receipt of shipment. Will appre- 
ciate quotations on any other surplus lining-out Shrubs, Trees and Evergreens, also Tree, Shrub and Vine Seeds and Hard- 
wood Cuttings you may have available in surplus. Our wholesale trade list will be mailed on request. Will be glad to quote. 


CONIFER EVERGREENS 


Lining-Out Stock 

2000 Arborvitae Globosa 
1000 Arborvitae Hoveyi 
3000 Arborvitae Pyramidalis 
2000 Cedrus Deodara 
2000 Juniperus Pfitzeriana, § to 12 ins. 
2000 Juniperus Hibernica Fastigiata, 

8 to 12 ins. 
2000 Juniperus Excelsa Stricta, 8 to 12 ins. 
2000 Juniperus Ashfordi, 8 to 12 ins. 
2000 Juniperus Canaerti, grafts 
2000 Juniperus Burki, grafts 
2000 Juniperus Virginiana Glauca, grafts 
2000 Juniperus Hill Dundee, grafts 
1000 Juniperus Keteleeri, grafts 
2000 Picea Canadensis, tr., 8 to 12 ins. 
2000 Picea Excelsa, tr., 8 to 12 ins. 
£000 Picea, Black Hills, tr., 8 to 12 ins. 
1000 Pinus Mugo, True dwarf strain, 

tr., 6 to 10 ins. 
1000 Taxus Cuspidata, tr., 6 to 10 ins. 
1000 Taxus Capitata, tr., 6 to 10 ins. 
1000 Taxus Brevifolia, tr., 6 to 10 ins. 
1000 Taxus Hicksi, tr. 6 to 10 ins. 
2000 Biota Aurea Nana 
1000 Biota Bakeri 
2000 Biota Excelsa 
1000 Biota Aurea Conspicua 
2000 Biota Bonita 
1000 Biota Compacta 


BROADLEAF EVERGREENS 


Lining-Out Stock 
1000 Abelia Edward Goucher 
500 Ilex Cassine Angustifolia 
1000 Ilex Cornuta Bufordi 
500 Ilex Cornuta 
500 Ilex Crenata 
1000 Ilex Crenata “ee 
1000 Ilex Vomitori 
2000 Nandina enaben 
1000 Elaeagnus Fruitlandi 
1000 Photinia Serrulata 
2000 Mahonia Aquifolium 
1000 Viburnum Rhytidophyllum 


. 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs 
Lining-Out Stock 
Also quote the following list of lining-out 
stock in seedling or cutting grown: 
1000 Althaea Anemonaefiora 
1000 Althaea Banner 
1000 Althaea Lucy 
1000 Althaea Pulcherrimus 


FOREST 


1000 Althaea Rubis, Single Red 

1000 Althaea Snowdrift or Totus Alba, 
Single White 

1000 Althaea Coelestis, Single Blue 

5000 Berberis Thunbergi, S., 6 to 9 ins. 

5000 Berberis Thunbersgi, S., 9 to 12 ins. 

5000 Berberis oo Atropurpurea, 
S., 6 to 9i 

5000 Berberis Thunbersi Atropurpurea, 

9 to 12 ins. 

5000 Berberis Thunbergi Atropurpurea, 
S., 12 to 16 ins. 

1000 Buddleia Charming 

1000 Buddleia Ile de France 

1000 Crape Myrtle Wm. beg ty 

5000 Cydonia Japonica, S., 12 to 18 ins. 

1000 Deutzia Rosea, Pink 

1000 Deutzia Gracilis Rosea 

2000 Elaeagnus Angustifolia, S., 12 to 18 ins 

Elaeagnus Angustifolia, S., 18 to 24 ins 

5000 Hydrangea A. G., 6 to 12 ins. 

5000 Hydrangea A. G., 12 to 18 ins. 

5000 Hydrangea P. G., 9 to 12 ins. 

1000 Kolkwitzia Amabilis 

1000 Lonicera Maack 

1000 Lonicera Tatarica Wheeler, Red 

1000 Lonicera Zabeli, Red 

1000 Lonicera Morrowi, Spreading Variety 

2000 Philadelphus Virginalis, 6 to 12 ins. 

2000 Weigela Eva Rathke, 6 to 12 ins. 


HARDWOOD CUTTINGS 


Can use cuttings made up 7 or 8 ins. long, 
or will take the cutting wood and have cut- 
tings made up with our own help. 


5 to 10,000 Each Althaea, Assorted Colors 

5 to 10,000 B leila, Assorted 
Varieties 

Cornus Sibirica 

Cornus Stoloni‘era Lutea 

Hydrangea A. G. 

Hydrangea P. G., 


10,000 


True 


Type 
— era Seteste Rubra, 
Red flow 
Philadelphus Virginalis 
Poplar Bolleana 
Spiraea Vanhouttei 
Spiraea Billiardi Rosea 
Weigela Rosea 
Weigela Hendersoni 
Weigela Abel Carriere 
Willow Babylonica 
Weeping 
Willow Niobe, Weeping 
Willow Wisconsin, 
Weeping 


20,000 


20,000 


10 to 20,000 


NURSERY COMPANY, 


MeMinnville, Tennessee 


SEED WANT LIST 
Tree and Shrub Seed} 


Good Quality—Prefer 1944 Crop 
No. Lbs. 
20 Ampelopsis Quinquefolia 
20 Amelopsis Tricuspidata 
20 Ampelopsis Engel manni 
10 Paradise 


Asparagus 
Asparagus Conover 
5 Asparagus Palmetto 
5-50 Barberry Atropurpurea 
100-200 Barberry Thunbergi 
20 Box Elder, Northern Seed 
50 Celtis Occidentalis 
30 Celastrus Orbiculata 
10 Clematis Paniculata 
50 Cercis Canadensis, Redbud 
5 Cydonia Japonica 
5 Cytisus Scoparius 
20 Cersis Chinensis 
100 Corylus Avellana 
20 Cornus Paniculata 
100 Castanea Mollissima 
15 Domestic Apple 
15 Domestic Pear 
25 Elaeagnus Angustifolia 
100 English Walnuts 
20 French Crab Apple 
100 Ginkgo Biloba 
100 Jugtans Cordiformis 
(Japan Walnuts) 
50 Kentucky Coffee Tree 
10 Kudzu Vine, Pueraria Thunbergiana 
15 Laburnum Vulgare 
20 Laurecerasus Caroliniana 
10 Morus Alba Tatarica, Russian 
Mulberry 
5 Mahonia Aquifolium 
100 Prunus Americana 
50 Prunus Mahaleb 
10 Prunus Ussuriensis 
10 Pyrus Serotina 
2000 Quercus Palustris, Pin Oak 
2000 Quercus Coccinea, Scarlet Oak 
2000 Quercus Rubra, Red Oak 
osa Wichuraiana 
10 Rosa Setigera 
15 Resa Rubiginosa 
10 Rosa Rugosa 
20 Rhodoty pos on Kerstelées 
10 Rhus Cotinus 
5 Rhubarb (Each Variety Available) 
3 Syringa Vulgaris 
3 Syringa Vulgaris Alba 
2 Syringa Josikaea 
50 Wistaria Sinensis, Chinese Purple 
20 Wistaria Sinensis, Chinese White 
10 Wistaria Frutescens, American 
Wistaria 


INC. 








Ted Weir, pinch-hitting for Prof. 
W. H. Alderman, who was ill, dis- 
cussed fruit varieties now being 
tested at the university fruit breed- 
ing farm. 

He stated that apple No. 714, an 
early apple of Duchess season but of 
far better quality, still continues to 
show promise. No. 240 crab apple 
also looked good, being highly col- 
ored and of the season of Whitney 
except that it keeps much longer. 

Apple No. 978, of the Wealthy 
season and an apple that colors well, 
hangs much better to the tree, has a 
longer season and is an annual bear- 
er, also looks promising, he said. 
Apple No. 638, a late apple, good in 
ordinary storage until February, 
does not cluster, hangs well, bears an- 
nually and is uniform in size. It is 
continuing to live up to the good 
things noted about it in previous 


years. Nanking cherries No. 63 and 
64 are self-fertile and look promising. 
Some samples of Fireside, Victory 
No. 638, Haralson and No. 978 ap- 
ples were displayed and tested by the 
nurserymen. 

The election of officers for the 
coming year resulted in unanimous 
approval of the following: Paul 
Peters, Peters Evergreen Nursery, 
Sherburne; vice-president, Robert 
Wedge, Wedge Nursery, Albert Lea; 
secretary, R. S. Ruedlinger, Rued- 
linger Nursery, St. Louis Park; treas- 
urer, Harold Reid, Holm & Olson, 
Inc., St. Paul; trustees, Kenneth Law, 
Jewell Nursery, Lake City, and Les- 
lie Mitchell, Mitchell Nursery, Owa- 
tonna. 

The morning session of December 
6 was given over to a business meet- 
ing of the association. It seems that 
pressing problems affecting the nurs- 


ery industry are not so many nor so 
great. Probably the better demand 
for stock has something to do with 
it. The labor situation and shortages 
of certain plant materials were the 
most general topics of discussion. 
Some orders were taken, but in gen- 
eral available stock had been sold 
previously. 

Richard P. White, secretary of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, addressed the meeting. He out- 
lined the benefits to nurserymen of 
the victory garden program of the 
Department of Agriculture. From 
the growing of vegetables to the 
growing of flowers and then to plant- 
ing of shrubs, the program had car- 
ried the public, and the demand had 
greatly improved. Mr. White was 
optimistic about prospects for the in- 
dustry. He advised the nurserymen 
not to depend on, or hope for, low- 
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Save Money 


USE THE NEW ULLYETTE TREE DIGGER 























All manufacturing 


Developed by 2 veteran nurserymen at Dansville. Now in use 
by several large nurseries. 


Does good work where any other digger can be used. Easily 
attached to a Farmall M tractor. Requires only driver and helper 
to operate. Digs trees up to 3 and 4 yrs. old and 10 to 12 ft. tall. 


Everything complete with instructions for attaching to your 
tractor, $350, freight paid. Price includes 2 digger blades 8 ins. 
wide, 24 ins. deep and 24 ins. across. Only 20 diggers available 
now. A deposit of $100 will reserve an outfit for you. 


Photographs and more complete details on request. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, 


Dansville, N. Y. 


rights 


reserved 


INC. 











ered labor rates. Other comments 
on this phase of his talke are sum- 
marized on another page of this issue. 
Mr. White stated that there is a 
strong movement on foot to repeal 
federal quarantine 37, the purpose be- 
ing to allow importation of foreign 
plant material at lower cost. The dan- 
ger of bringing in dangerous diseases 
and insect pests should not be over- 
looked, and a fight should be made 
to protect the industry and all agri- 
culture, he declared. 

The distribution of a booklet pre- 
pared by the national association, on 
living memorials to our soldier dead, 
was explained. The Minnesota asso- 
ciation unanimously voted to dis- 
tribute copies of the booklet. 

Dr. O. B. Jessness, chief of the 
economics division at University 
Farm, addressed the nurserymen in 
the afternoon on “War and the Farm 
Situation.” He stated that he hoped 
that foreign trade would remain in 
private hands and that our govern- 
ment was working toward this end. 
He declared that there would be some 
effort to retain some controls for a 
time after the war. He advised nurs- 
erymen to plan ahead by shifting pro- 
duction to peacetime wants. He 
stated that, with a reduced person- 
nel made up of persons below the age 
of 16 and aged persons and women, 





CERCIS CANADENSIS: 6 to 8 ft., 
CHINESE ELM: 1% to 1%-in., $115.00; 
2 to 2%-in., $215.00; 2% to 3-in., 
SWEET GUM: 6 to 8 ft., 
1% to 2-in., $300.00; 
saeces ASH: 8 to 10 ft., 
2%-in., $240.00, 

SCARL eT MAPLE: 10 to 12 ft., 


3 to 2%-in., 


2 to 2%-in., $550. 


LONICERA TATARIAN: 4 to 5 ft., $35.00 


l-yr. Apple in leading varieties to offer. 





SHADE TREES — SHRUBS — EVERGREENS 


(Prices quoted are per 100) 
$100.00; 8 to 10 ft., $125.00, 
1%. = 1%-in., $140.00; 
$240.0 
$150.00 ; 1% to i - in., 


$350. 
$115.00; 10 to 12 ft., 


$100.00; 
SCARLET OAK: 1% = _| *- -in., $275.00; 1% to 1%-in., $350.00; 1% 


CORNUS STOL ONIFERA: 3 to 4 ft., SPaS0s 4 to 6 ft., 


GLOBE ARBORVITAE: 18 to 24 ins., $125.00, 
MUGHO PINE: 15 to 18 ins., $175.00; 18 to 24 ins., $200.00. 


FRUIT TREES 


We are still booking orders for Apple and Pear grafts on Oregon-grown seed- 
lings. Have apple and pear scions in leading varieties. A few June Bud Peach and 


See our representatives, Mr. Graves and 
Mr. Givens, at the convention in Chicago. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO., 


1% to 2-in., $170.00; 
$250.00; 
$190.00 ; 


$170.00. 
$450.00; 


$200.00; 1% to 1\%-in., 
$140.00; 1% to 


$130.00; 2 to 2%-in., 
to 2-in., 


2-in., 


1% to 2-in., 


$35.00. 





Leo H. Graves, Owner, Farina, 1. 





farm production had been increased 
thirty to forty per cent over prewar 
levels. A series of favorable years 
from a weather standpoint had also 
been responsible for a part of the 
surplus. 

The future of DDT and other new 
insecticides was to have been dis- 
cussed by Dr. A. A. Granovsky, pro- 
fessor of entomology at University 
Farm, but the train on which he was 
coming from a conference at Chicago 
was delayed and he did not arrive. 
Mr. White presented a great deal of 
interesting information on supplies 
of this product, its effect and when 
it might be available. 


The executive board of the asso- 
ciation met after the close of the 
regular meeting and decided to have 
next year’s meeting at St. Paul. No 
hotel for the meeting was chosen at 
that time. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


Rex Howell has gone into the nurs- 
ery and florists’ business at Munday, 
Tex. 

Ross Wolfe, of Wolfe's Nursery, 
Stephenville, Tex., has spent consid- 
erable time recently in the hospital. 
He had hoped to attend the Western 
association convention at Kansas City 
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LANDSCAPE CONTRACTORS! 


We have several thousgnd HIGHBUSH 
CRANBERRY (Viburnum opulus) five to 
seven feet. These are young plants, only 
four years in the field, but have made ex- 
ceptional growth. The farm on which they 
are growing is being cleared and we must 
sell these shrubs, together with other 


varieties. 


Good landscape shrubs are scarce; here’s 
your chance to stock up. If you have a 
large job which calls for hedges or screens, 


contact us! 


Shipment by car would be the most eco- 
nomical way; we can also arrange delivery 


by truck. 


|. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Michigan 





in January, but since his health will 
not permit, he will send a representa- 
tive. 

Lt. Rolland L. Steele, formerly 
wholesale representative of the Wil- 
lis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan., is a 
veteran of widespread battle fronts, 
having fought from Attu in the Aleu- 
tians to Leyte in the Philippines. 

Bill Welch, son of H. S. Welch, 
vice-president of Mount Arbor Nurs- 
eries, Shenandoah, Ia., spent Thanks- 
giving at home. Since an old foot- 
ball injury kept Bill from every 
branch of the service in which he has 
tried to enlist, he has entered North- 
western University, at Evanston, IIl., 
as a freshman. 

Homer Welch, of the J. C. Welch 
Nursery, Shenandoah, Ia., is under- 
going treatment in a hospital at 
Omaha, Neb. 

The Wichita Valley Nursery, re- 
cently established at Munday, Tex., 
also has a retail flower shop. G. S. 
Dowell is the manager. 

The Henry Field Seed & Nursery 
Co., Shenandoah, Ia., is building a 
large, 2-story concrete block addition 
to the storage house. 

Darrell Holmes, of the Shenan- 
doah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., 
made a business trip to Alabama the 
latter part of November. 





CHRISTMAS, 1944 


At this, another Christmas season in a warring 
world, may our faith remain unshaken that “the 
Wrong will fail, the Right prevail” and may the 
Christian hope soon be realized of peace on earth, 


good will to men. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


O.vtawa, Kansas 








EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of all worth-while 
Pyramidal and Spreading Evergreens. 
HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. NURSERY 


P. 0. Box 1747 3 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Nurseries at Brown Deer. 
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Advancing its date nearly two 
months, the Wisconsin Nurserymen’s 
Association held its annual meeting 
December 6 and 7 at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. Thirty-five 
out of the nearly fifty active members 
attended, and the change of time was 
so satisfactory that it was voted to 
meet on the same days next year— 
Wednesday and Thursday of the 
first week of December. 

Incumbent officers were reelected: 
President H. W. Riggert, of Coe, 
Converse & Edwards Co., Fort At- 
kinson; Vice-president Ed Eschrich, 
Wayside Nursery, Milwaukee; Sec- 
retary-treasurer Thomas S. Pinney, 
Evergreen Nursery, Sturgeon Bay. 
Two new directors were elected for 
a 3-year term, Herbert Trautman, 
Sturtevant, and Roland Behle, Roll- 
ing Prairie. 

Opening the meeting, President 
Riggert commented on the difficult 
conditions of the past year, but ex- 
pressed thankfulness for the favor- 
able fall weather, which extended 
the delivery period several weeks and 
thoroughly ripened stock going into 
storage. He anticipated a strong de- 
mand in spring, for ornamentals as 
well as fruits. The tendency for home 
builders to seek the open spaces, lo- 
cating on larger lots, would increase 
the quantities of stock required. 
Home surroundings would have more 
attention, and the service of nursery- 
men in adding to public health and 
joy of living lent pride in their call- 
ing, he said. 

Secretary-treasurer Pinney report- 
ed a comfortable financial position, 
with $411 on hand, so that the rec- 
ommendation to buy another $100 
war bond was easily adopted. 


H. W. Riggert. 


Speaking on “Recent Trends in 
Nursery Stock Certification,” E. L. 
Chambers, state entomologist, point- 
ed out that the casual once-over given 
nurseries in the horseback days had 
given way to inspection by special- 
ists, who have to be trained to know 
a wider range of virus and other dis- 
eases and insect injuries as nurseries 
and the species of plants grown in 
them increase in number. Inspection 
must be made at different seasons, 
for effects of various insects and dis- 
eases show at different times. Beyond 
inspecting and certifying nursery 
stock, the state of Wisconsin today 
carries a program of education to the 
public, so that it will demand an in- 
spection tag on every purchase of 
stock. More than that, the state pro- 
vides educational tags to nurserymen 
to tie on some types of stock; one tag 
tells the public how to spray small 
fruits and apples, another how to 
spray gooseberries and currants and 
a third how to control red spider on 
evergreens. 

Now there is a proposal, at nursery- 
men’s request, to provide a training 
program for their foremen, on soils, 
propagation, weed control, etc., in 
the form of a demonstration or clinic, 
perhaps at the summer meeting of 
the association. 

The luncheon speaker was Leigh 
Hunt, president of the Wisconsin 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects and chairman of the Mil- 
waukee Housing Authority. He 
dwelt on the importance of rebuild- 
ing blighted areas in the city of Mil- 
waukee and told of definite plans of 
the housing agency with respect to 
the sixth ward. 

Opening the afternoon session, Dr. 
A. J. Riker, of the University of Wis- 
consin, spoke on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Disease-resistant Varieties.” 
Explaining the methods of develop- 
ing resistant varieties, he showed col- 
ored slides of a Juniperus virginiana 
resistant to blight, a poplar resistant 
to canker and a white pine resistant 
to blister rust. The possibilities of 
this work are only beginning to un- 
fold. 

Richard P. White, A. A. N. exec- 
utive secretary, offered “A Look to 
the Future,” as summarized on a pre- 
ceding page in this issue. He added a 
warning note about a possible relaxa- 
tion of quarantine 37 after the war 
and the admission of greater quanti- 
ties of plant imports. 

At the banquet in the evening was 
heard a speaker of unusual fluency, 
Brig. Gen. R. F. Farrand, comman- 
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Wisconsin Early Meeting Success 


dant of St. John’s Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis., and chairman of the 
Wisconsin Roadside Development 
Council. In the latter capacity he 
dwelt on the manifold possibilities of 
roadside beautification, which must 
be undertaken as a long-term pro- 
gram to achieve the desired goal. He 
described the highways of France, 
centuries old, that illustrated his 
theme. Then he linked the conser- 
vation of game with the conservation 
of forests, an important part of Wis- 
consin’s highway program. 

“Some Problems to Think About” 
were put to the nurserymen by Prof. 
J. G. Moore, long head of the de- 
partment of horticulture at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He touched 
provocatively on such diverse topics 
as obtaining greater uniformity in 
plants now commonly propagated 
from seeds, merits of dwarf apples 
on Malling stocks for Wisconsin 
planting, care in introduction of new 
varieties of plants and weeding pres- 
ent varietal lists, replacement of 
stock as an industry problem, and 
planting plans as a means of pleasing 
customers or of moving surplus stock 
or larger quantities of stock. He dis- 
cussed phases of the last-named topic, 
intricate because of difference of de- 
signers’ tastes and customers’ wishes, 
plus the commercial aspects. He left 
the audience the sound conclusion 
that the satisfied customer who came 
back was worth many times the one- 
time buyer who was oversold or un- 
charitably treated. 

Costs on planting jobs were given 
timely attention in the paper pre- 
sented from his experience by Charles 
Hawks, Jr., of Hawks Nursery, Wau- 
watosa, Wis., which will be pub- 
lished in full in a subsequest issue. 











Thomas S. Pinney. 
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EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of Thuja, Junip- 
erus, Chamaecyparis and 
Taxus. 


LARGE SIZES—Cryptomeria, 
Arborvitae, Pine and Moss 


Cypress. 


SHADE TREES—Linden, Nor- 
way Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Oak and Ginkgo. 


ORNAMENTAL—Flowering 
Cherries, Crab Apple and 
Beeches, named varieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Half Hollow Hills 
P. O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY .... 


Shade Tree Whips ...a 
timely finished product sav- 
ing 2 to 4 yrs. growing effort 
... excellent variety. 














A very complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
including many scarce items. 
Send for Fall 1944 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 








BoBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 


e 
Visitors always welcome. 
se 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, W. J. 











EVERGREEN LINERS 


Taxus, many varieties. 
Juniper and Spruce grafts 
seedlings and transplants. 


Ask for our latest price list. 


HEASLEY’S NURSERIES 
Freeport Road, Butler, Pa. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








The remarks of his associate, A. C. 
Hanson, from his sales experience 
bear attention; sales costs were vari- 
able, he said, being a heavy percent- 
age in dull periods, but only a slight 
fraction in a sellers’ market like to- 
day, when all the business one can 
do is readily booked over the tele- 
phone. 

Another presentation of local tal- 
ent on the program was likewise in- 
formative and to the point. L. G. 
Holmes, vice-president of Coe, Con- 
verse & Edwards Co., Fort Atkinson, 
under the topic, “Fads and Fashions 
in Planting,” discussed the impor- 
tance of intelligent application of 
landscape design even in small home 
plantings. Use of the same plan, time 
and again, on architecturally differ- 
ent types of houses, is responsible for 
many mistakes and unsatisfactory de- 
velopments. Like the ladies’ fashions 
in wearing apparel, plantings of 
homes in a locality should be differ- 
ent, each suited to its own applica- 
tion. Nurserymen must give thought 
to this principle to be successful in 
the postwar era, when many small 
homes will be planted and when the 
owners will be more critical because 
of the increasing public education in 
gardening. With colored slides, Mr. 
Holmes showed typical home plant- 
ings, as well as suitable plants for mid- 
western surroundings. 

During the business session, the 
association voted to participate in the 
state fair next August and authorized 
the president to appoint a committee 
to consider design and materials for 
a group exhibit, the cost of installa- 
tion to be provided by the fair man- 
agement. The committee consists of 
E. H. Niles, chairman; T. A. Singer, 
and Charles Hawks, Jr. 

The association voted to join the 
Wisconsin Roadside Development 
Council and also to purchase copies 
of the A. A. N. booklet on “Living 
Memorials” and distribute them to 
civic groups and other appropriate 
bodies in the state. 

The summer meeting, foregone the 
past two years, will be held in 1945 
if conditions permit, the members 
voted. If transportation is then ob- 
tainable, the invitation to inspect the 
plantings of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis., will 
be accepted. Failing that, the meet- 
ing will be held at the Wayside Nurs 
ery, Milwaukee, on invitation of the 
proprietor, Vice-president Ed Esch- 
rich. 

Since many years have passed since 
the A. A. N. last met in Milwaukee, 
the association authorized the secre- 
tary to invite the national organiza- 
tion to meet there within the next 

{Concluded on page 19.] 





SHADE TREES 


ASH, White 
l-in. up to 2!/2-in. 
BIRCH, Amer. White 
5 to 6 ft. up to 1-in. 
ELM, American 
6 to 8 ft. up to 3-in. 
ELM. Chinese 
5 to 6 ft. up to 11/-in. 
HACKBERRY 
l-in. up to 2!/2-in. 
HONEY LOCUST 
6 to 8 ft. up to 2-in. 
LINDEN, American 
5 to 6 ft. up to 1-in. 
MOUNTAIN ASH, European 
4 to 5 ft. up to 1)-in. 


Above varieties available 
in quantity. 


Write for quotations, stating sizes 
and quantities desired. 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 457 


Lake City, Minnesota 








We Offer— > 
FOR SPRING 1945 


EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL and 
GLOBE ARBORVITAE, PFITZER 
JUNIPER and YEWS in grades at 
attractive prices. SOME LARGE 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY and SHADE 
TREES. 


Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 




















LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 








SHEPARD NURSERIES 


Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 











Wholesale Growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries—our specialty. 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
69 Orchard St., Fredonia, N. Y. 











Coming Events 


MIDWINTER CALENDAR. 


January 3 to 5, 1945, Western Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 3, Kansas Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

January 3, Missouri Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Muéhlebach, Kansas City. 

January 4 and 5, Indiana Association 
of Nurserymen, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette. 

January 5, Oklahoma Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Huckins, Oklahoma City. 

January 6 to 8, executive committee 
meeting, American Association of Nursery- 
men, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

January 9 to 11, Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 

January 10, Maryland Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Emerson hotel, Baltimore. 

January 12 and 13, Iowa Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

January 12 and 13, New York State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Rochester. 

January 15 to 17, short course for nurs- 
erymen, landscape gardeners and arborists, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

January 16 and 17, North Carolina As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. 

January 18 and 19, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, Hotel Deshler — Wallick, 
Columbus. 

January 23 and 24, Tennessee State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel Hermi- 
tage, Nashville. 

January 24, Oregon Association of 
Nurserymen, Heathman hotel, Portland. 

January 24, New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen, Hotel Stacy-Trent, Trenton. 

January 25 and 26, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Grand Rapids. 

January 29 and 30, Kentucky Nursery- 
men’s Association, Kentucky hotel, Louis- 
ville. 

January 31 to February 2, New England 
Nurserymen's Association, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

February, West Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association, Charleston. 





OKLAHOMA PROGRAM. 


The annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Nurserymen’s Association will 
be held Friday, January 5, at the Ho- 
tel Huckins, Oklahoma City, an- 
nounces Leo Conard, secretary. 

At the morning session, after the 
president’s address and the introduc- 
tion of members, J. Frank Sneed, 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, will talk on “Co- 
operation Between the National and 
State Associations.” Richard P. 
White, executive secretary of the 
A.A.N., will speak on “National Out- 
look of the Nursery Business.” 

The group will adjourn for lunch- 


eon at the hotel. Emmett E. Barbee, 
secretary of the Oklahoma City Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, will de- 
liver a business address. 

After a short business meeting, be- 
ginning at 2 p. m., at which the sec- 
retary-treasurer’s report will be heard 
and officers for the coming year will 
be elected, Glen R. Durrell, of the 
division of forestry and state parks, 
will tell of “The Governor’s Tree- 
planting Program.” Dr. Frank Cross, 
of Oklahoma A. & M. College, will 
speak on “Recommended Varieties of 
Fruit Trees for Oklahoma,” and C. E. 
Garee, Noble, Okla., on “Ornamen- 
tals for the Future.” 





NEW ENGLAND DATES. 


Since the announcement in the 
preceding issue, a shift has been 
made in the dates of the meeting of 
the New England Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation in order to secure better ar- 
rangements at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, states Louis Vanderbrook, sec- 
retary. 

The dates are now definitely set for 
January 31 and February 1 and 2. 
The middle day will carry an educa- 
tional program as in preceding years. 





KENTUCKY DATES SET. 


Plans have been made to hold the 
winter meeting of the Kentucky 
Nurserymen’s Association at the Ken- 
tucky hotel, Louisville, on the after- 
noon and evening of January 29 and 
the morning of January 30, announces 
Howard G. Tilson, secretary. 





EXTEND OHIO COURSE. 


Because the arborists desired more 
attention on the program than 
planned in the 2-day schedule, L. C. 
Chadwick announces that plans have 
been revised so as to start the short 
course for nurserymen, arborists and 
landscape gardeners at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, on the after- 
noon of January 15 and run through 
January 16 and 17. 





ILLINOIS PROGRAM. 


The first session of the Illinois 
State Nurserymen’s Association meet- 
ing, January 9 to 11, at the Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago, will be held at 1:30 
p. m. and will be given over to the 
regional meeting of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. After 
calling the meeting to order, Presi- 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


dent Arthur E. Schroeder will turn 
the meeting over to the regional 
committeeman, Arthur H. Hill. 
Speakers for the afternoon will be 
President Schroeder, Mr. Hill, J. 
Frank Sneed, president of the 
A. A. N., and Richard P. White, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the A. A. N. 

At the luncheon meeting, at 12:15 
p. m. on the second day, Livingston 
E. Osborne, director of the Illinois 
state department of conservation, will 
speak on “Conservation.” Following 
his talk, Dr. George C. Decker, ento- 
mologist of the Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey, will speak on “The 
Nurseryman’s Interest in  Ento- 
mology.” 

The only morning session, on the 
third day, will be a business session, 
at which officers’ and committee re- 
ports will be heard and new officers 
will be elected. 

A luncheon meeting will follow, at 
which Anderson Pace, chairman of 
the Illinois postwar planning com- 
mission, will speak on “Postwar 
Planning in Illinois.” 





KANSAS CITY SPEAKERS. 


Outstanding speakers on postwar 
phases of the nursery business have 
been provided for the meeting of the 
Western Association of Nurserymen 
at Kansas City, January 3 to 5, by the 
program committee, consisting of S. R. 
McLane, Charlie Williams and Law- 
rence Wilson. 

At the meeting of retail nursery- 
men on the first day an address will 
be given on “Our Future Business as 
Related to Building Expansion,” by 
Edward W. Tanner, chief architect 
for the J. C. Nichols Companies, Kan- 
sas City, among the most successful 
developers of real estate in the coun- 
try. Mr. Tanner is well qualified to 
predict what may happen to the home 
building industry after the war, and 
this, of course, will have a direct 





MEET ’EM ALL! 


Whether you attend the trade 
meetings next month or are 
obliged to remain at home, you 
can tell all your customers about 
your spring offers in the adver- 
tising columns of the American 


Nurseryman. 


List your long items or your 
specialties in a display advertise- 
ment (at $2.50 per column inch) 
or in a classified advertisement 
(at 20 cents per line). 


Forms for January 1 issue will 
close December 26. 
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BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


ow ano Pieris 
La & Bon” 


hh STROUDSBURG PA. 
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FRUIT TREES 
AND 


SMALL FRUITS 
HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 











Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet. 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 
E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm 8t. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 

Adams Nursery, Inc. 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 

A. N. Pierson, Inc. 





A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 





PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 


Hardy Ornamentals 











NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 
FERNS | 


Ss 
SHRUBS 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD 
Charlotte, Vermont 











PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of Plant Names 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2e per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago 


bearing on the nursery business. The 
number of homes built will affect the 
volume of landscape business, and the 
types of architecture employed will 
determine the kind of plant materials 
required. 

Those interested in fruits will hear 
with interest the talk on “How to 
Win the Fruit Tree Game,” by Dr. 
T. J. Maney, Iowa State College, who 
has been conducting research on fruit 
tree stocks for many years. 

At the final session, Dr. L. C. Chad- 
wick, Ohio State University, will dis- 
cuss “Plant Materials for the Post- 
war Period.” This is a subject that 
vitally affects all nurserymen. Those 
who can make the best forecast on 
the kinds of plant materials that will 
be in greatest demand after the war 
will profit the most. Those who have 
read the numerous articles of Dr. 
Chadwick on plant materials in the 
American Nurseryman know his 
practical grasp of this subject. 

The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen will be represented on the 
program by a talk by the president, 
J. Frank Sneed, Oklahoma City, and 
by the executive secretary, Richard 
P. White, Washington, D. C. The 
latter will present the latest develop- 
ments that affect the nursery indus- 
try, in one of those messages that his 
hearers always find valuable. 

Other details of the Kansas City 
program were reported in the full 
announcement in the preceding issue. 





WISCONSIN MEETING. 
{Concluded from page 17. ] 


few years when the convention 
should be held in region 4. 

At a meeting of the Wisconsin 
A. A. N. chapter, officers were re- 
elected, as follows: President, Charles 
Hawks, Jr.; vice-president, Floyd 
Fancher; secretary-treasurer, Thomas 
S. Pinney. J. P. Foster continues an- 
other year as delegate and Floyd 
Fancher as alternate. 

H. J. Rahmlow, secretary of the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Soci- 
ety, received the news December 7 
of the death in action of his son-in- 
law, Lt. William Van Cleaf, with the 
motorized infantry in France, and had 
the sad burden of taking the tidings 
to his daughter at his home at Madi- 
son with her year-old baby. Mr. 
Rahmlow’s son, Lt. John Rahmlow, 
is company commander in the Fifth 
Rangers battalion in France. 





R. BRUMOND SMITH, son of R. 
Morgan Smith, of the Ernst Nurs- 
eries, Muncie, Ind., has been given a 
medical discharge from the army, 
after nearly two years of service. 





BARGAIN 


300,000 TREES 


Land sold for park site; must move 
at sacrifice. 


Less than $100.00, add 20 per cent 
for packing. $100.00 to $500.00, add 
10 per cent for packing. Carload 
lots, no charge for packing. 


GREEN ASH 
ee ce cw giain uameaee 
8 to 10 ft 


RED MAPLE 
eae 
10 to 12 ft 





CHINESE ELM (Ulmus Pumila) 
6 to 8 ft, 25 
8 to 10 ft., 
10 to 12 ft., 
12 to 14 ft., 
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CATALPA SPECIOSA 
6 to Bf 
8 to 10 ft 


TEXAS FLORAL & NURSERY 00 


2107 Twenty-first St., 
Lubbock, Tex. 








KOSTER NURSERY 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Taxus, 
Junipers, Lilacs, Maples, Dogwood 
and other items in lining-out and 
smaller specimen sizes. 

Write for our price list. 
Division of 


SEABROOK FARMS 


Bridgeton, N. J. 








Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W. &T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. ¥. 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 


LESTER Cc, LOVETT 


MILFOR DELAWARE 











BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 
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Plants for a Garden in Shade 





It might be well at this point to ex- 
amine a few of the plants used felici- 
tously in the shadier parts (quite full 
shade) of the garden which was men- 
tioned in the December 1 issue of the 
American Nurseryman. Plants for 
light or even half shade are quite 
plentiful, as can be verified by a lit- 
tle searching, but the ones that have 
adapted themselves to full shade, ex- 
cepting the few which bloom before 
the deciduous cover has been spread 
out by the trees and then remain more 
or less dormant until the next season 
rolls around, are not too plentiful. 
Even so, there is more good material 
than is apparent from ordinary plant- 
ings. The gardener who made the 
plantings from which these notes have 
been drawn had searched the world 
for material to suit his needs and 
found much more than will find a 
place here (some of it is not available 
at present and my plant sense tells 
me some would have little appeal to 
ordinary gardeners), but I hope to 
point out a few of rather broad ap- 
peal. Let us then attack them alpha- 
betically. 


I have long observed that Aconi- 
tum napellus does better in some 
shade than it does in sun, but I had 
never seen it used in quite full shade 
with such telling effects. Perhaps it 
would have had more sunlight if the 
only part of the property with the 
exact needs of monkshood (a quite 
heavy soil that never dried out) had 
not been in the shade of maples. Be 
that as it may, they were planted 
there several years before I knew the 
garden and had never been moved, 
increasing in size of clumps and 
beauty from year to year. And 
thereby, I suspect, hangs a tale—a 
tale of success on this gardener’s part 
and one of failure when frequent di- 
vision is followed. In the face of ad- 
vice to the contrary (I read, for in- 
stance, in one of our most quoted au- 
thorities that monkshood should be 
“divided about every three years”), 
I am convinced by experience and 
observation that it is a mistake to dis- 
turb the plants as long as they are 
doing well, and that should be for 
several years, perhaps ten or more. 
If one followed the advice to divide 
every three years, he would never 
know how lovely monkshoods could 
be, for it takes them that long to get 
down to the business of producing a 
bountiful crop of flowers all during 
July and August. The napellus vari- 





By C. W. Wood 


eties (dark blue in the type, blue and 
white in variety bicolor and very 
dark blue in Spark’s variety) were 
the ones used, because, as the gar- 
dener told me, they were the ones 
that endured shade with the most 
grace. The last-named especially 
seemed to do well, reaching a height 
of five feet or more, instead of the 
usual four feet. 

The accompanying member of this 
association was the pretty native, 
snow thoroughwort, Eupatorium urti- 
caefolium, whose snowy heads on 
3-foot plants are one of the joys of 
August and September. It does not 
need full shade for its well-being, of 
course, for it grows naturally in open 
spaces and in quite dry soil, but it 
was a splendid companion in this as- 
sociation. The finishing touch in the 
entrancing picture was supplied by 
rattlesnake plantain, Epipactis pubes- 
cens, planted in a generous mass, 
broad as it left the monkshoods and 
thoroughworts and tapering off to a 
narrow ribbon down the hillside. Of 
the three plants, the last seems to be 
the least used, though its merits, in- 
cluding a season-long display of 
rosettes of white-veined green leaves 
and spikes (fifteen to eighteen inches 
high) of white flowers in July and 
August, deserve a better fate. It may 
be that a misunderstanding of the 
plant’s needs may have had some- 
thing to do with its absence from gar- 
dens. That is probably true, for I 
find many references in the literature 
to its miffiness; as a matter of fact, it 
will endure much abuse from drought 
and cold so long as it has an acid soil, 
not necessarily highly acid as for 









trailing arbutus and twinflower, but 
about the same as that given Coreop- 
sis rosea and Aster linariifolius. 

One walk through the woodland, 
running from about half shade to 
quite dense, was bordered by hun- 
dreds of plaintain lilies, and it made 
a picture long to be remembered. 
There in rich woodland soil, with an 
annual top-dressing of barnyard ma- 
nure, Hemerocallis sieboldi grew 
close to three feet tall, its metallic blue 
leaves of very large size making a 
pleasing ribbon of color in the sub- 
dued light. All the kinds, of which 
there were a half dozen or more, in- 
cluding the pretty variegated-leaved 
forms of H. caerulea and H. lancifolia, 
grew robustly under that generous 
treatment. In front of the plantain 
lilies, Virginia bluebells, Mertensia 
virginica, and bloodroot, Sanguinaria 
canadensis, had been planted in 
broad masses for spring color, and 
their passing was covered by low- 
growing ferns, including the common 
polypody, Christmas, maidenhair and 
maidenhair spleenwort. In _ large 
groups among the plantain lilies, Sol- 
omon’'s-seal, Polygonatum _ biflorum 
and great Solomon’s-seal, P. commuta- 
tum, brought graceful growths to 
four feet or more in height, graceful 
foliage and, in the latter, conspicuous 
blue-black fruits. 

Bayous had been dug at various 
places along the stream bank, just 
deep enough to be always moist, and 
there thrived many an entrancing 
plant which would otherwise be dif- 
ficult to handle in the garden. For 
instance, the fringed polygala, Polyg- 
ala paucifolia, was sure to spread 








ACER P LATANOIDES (Norway Maple) 2600 grown from Oregon whips. 


11% to 1/2-in. Caliper.............. 
1 to 134-in. Caliper.............. 
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QUERCUS PALUSTRIS (Pin Oak) 4500 of these. 
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FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Pa. 
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LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah 2, Iowa 


Wholesale growers oy 
a fine assortment of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 








CHINESE HOLLY 


Ilex cornuta burfordi 

not berried. Hardy to Ohio river and 

Maryland area. 

% Easy to grow 

¥% Easier to sell 

% Easiest profit 
18 to 24-in. Liners out of 41/2-in. pots, 
well branched, heavily foliaged 
and should make berried plants in 
one or two seasons. $25.00 per 100. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 








ORNAMENTALS 


TREES, 
SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS 


Write for our Fall Price List, 
which is now ready. 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


ARTHUR BRYANT & SON 
PRINCETON ILLINOIS 











BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 
Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Leading Perennial Growers 


Holland, Mich. 











We have a substantial surplus of ornamentals: 
SHRUBS, SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
Send your Want List for quotations. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


Romeo, Mich. 
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Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2 per copy 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. 








out a carpet, on one bayou, of its rosy- 
purple butterflies during May and 
June; on another, in about half shade, 
the water forget-me-not, Myosotis 
scorpioides, put on a summer-long 
exhibit of its lovely blue flowers; on 
still another, trollius in several forms 
was the dominating feature. But I 
think the most attractive of the bayou 
plantings was made up of the varie- 
gated sweet flag, Acorus calamus, and 
Iris versicolor as the accent plants, 
with the wild calla, Calla palustris, 
planted at the water's edge and liz- 
ard’s-tail, Saururus cernuus, at the 
back. The latter was also in about 


half shade. 


On on eastward-facing slope, where 
the trees had been thinned out to 
make about half shade, were many 
entrancing pictures. Among the ones 
that I liked best was a quite large 
mass of named astilbes. That plant 
would be called the background of 
the picture, I suppose, and it was, in 
numbers at least, the predominating 
feature. But its June and July cele- 
bration was not the only colorful part 
of the program. Trillium grandi- 
florum in bold masses preceded it and 
earlier still came spring beauties, 
Claytonia virginica. The latter, which 
grew naturally in the woodland, was 
encouraged to carpet as much as pos- 
sible of this particular section, with 
most pleasing results. Another pleas- 
ing feature of the planting was the 
association of Delphinium tricorne 
with trilliums, the lavender to blue of 
the flower showing up especially well 
among the white trilliums. This na- 
tive delphinium is not, it appears, so 
well known as its merits warrant, es- 
pecially when one is in need of a 
shade-loving plant of its type. It 
sends up a simple stem to a height of 
fifteen inches, more or less, clothed in 
5-parted leaves, which in turn are 
again divided into three to five parts. 
That alone makes it ornamental, but 
when it opens up its raceme of lav- 
ender to blue, sometimes white, 
spurred flowers in May, it is one of 
the woodland’s attractive offerings. 
It comes readily from fall-sown seeds 
and is easily handled while the clus- 
ter of tuberous roots is dormant from 
midsummer onward. 


Another association in the same 
part of the woodland that made a 
pleasing picture throughout the open 
year started out in spring with snow- 
drops, galanthus, in liberal clumps 
and wound up in autumn with the 
Arctic daisy (Chrysanthemum arcti- 
cum). The half shade and leafy soil 
of the situation are ideal for snow- 
drops in this section, and the same 
conditions seem to suit the daisy. 
Shooting stars, mostly. the eastern 





Who offers the nursery trade of this 
country the greatest line of rare 
trees and shrubs? 


What is the only wholesaie nursery 
list that shows the hardiness of 
each item? 


Write for list 4445 and find out! 
But use your business stationery, as 
postcards will be ignored. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 
San Jose 2, Calif. 








BARBERRY 
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HEDGE PLANTS 
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JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








ACER PLATANOIDES 
NORWAY MAPLES 
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shipment. All trees are Jap. Beetle Quarantine 
inspected. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 
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Wholesale and Retail 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
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Dodecatheon meadia, carried on the 
theme during May and June, with 
their clusters of white to rose-pink, 
cyclamen-like flowers on scapes up to 
two feet or more in height. As us- 
ually seen, shooting stars are not very 
attractive in their lonesomeness of 
single to three plants, but here, where 
they were used in wide (two or three 
feet) ribbons, they made a favorable 
impression. Clumps of day ilies, 
mostly Hemerocallis thunbergi (H. 
serotina of some), covered July with 
its offering of rather small yellow 
lilies. Here also was the loveliest 
planting of tawny day lilies, H. fulva, 
that I have ever seen. A naturally 
moist spot with its accompanying rich 
soil was chosen for this plant, and 
there it threw up stems to more than 
six feet, lighting up its half-shaded 
home all during July with its orange- 
red flowers. Cimicifuga brought the 
year to a close in this section. 

A most pleasing planting that 
comes to mind was made up of two 
polemoniums, P. reptans and P. cae- 
ruleum; two primulas, P. polyantha 
and P. vulgaris, and several thalic- 
trums. Commencing with the prim- 
roses in early spring, the pastel shades 
of the Munstead strain of P. polyan- 
tha at one end of the long planting 
and a wide selection of English prim- 
roses at the other made a pleasing 
picture in their half-shaded nook. 
This was followed through May by 
the pale blue Polemonium reptans, 
which was planted in long drifts in 
front of the 3-foot P. caeruleum; this 
in turn lighted up that corner in 
early summer. Then a procession of 
meadow rues took up the theme, car- 
rying it into September with a last 
burst from T. dipterocarpum. 

Rightly handled, T. dipterocarpum 
is one of the loveliest of tall, late- 
flowering ‘subjects for light to half 
shade. I am not sure what right 
conditions are, because it sometimes 
does poorly here in northern Michi- 
gan for no apparent reason, except 
that it does not like the cold of our 
hilltop. On a southeast slope in the 
garden under consideration, where it 
was shielded from the prevailing 
winter winds, had a bountiful cover- 
ing of Nature’s best mulching ma- 
terial and a soil rich in leaf mold, there 
were many specimens that reached 
up over six feet and spread out a 
wide canopy of airy lilac-colored 
flowers with their conspicuous pale 
yellow stamens. The pretty T. dela- 
vayi, with its pretty lilac flowers on 
3-foot plants in July and August, was 
another effective number in this as- 
sociation. Because of lack of hardi- 
ness, I suspect, we cannot keep this 
Chinese thalictrum on our exposed 
hill; so I cannot say much about it 












from experience, except that it is a 
lovely plant and should be used where 
hardy. It precedes the popular T. 
flavum by a week or more, carrying 
its pretty lilac color well into the sea- 
son of that pale yellow species. 

While on the subject of thalic- 
trums, it might be well to spend a 
moment on two native species, T. 
dioicum and T. polygamum (T. cor- 
nuti), which were effective members 
of several associations in light shade. 
The first of these is not especially at- 
tractive in its greenish flowers, 
though it does add a certain quality 
to the early spring scene and its 3-foot 
growths clothed in the daintiest of 
thalictrum foliage are a summer-long 
joy. The other, T. polygamum, was 
an attractive plant in its stately 6-foot 
stature as used here in lightly shaded 
situations as a foil for such tall lilies 
as L. auratum, L. canadense, L. super- 
bum and L. testaceum. I should like 
to repeat in my own garden some of 
these thalictrum-lily associations, es- 
pecially the white of T. polygamum 
and the orange-scarlet of L. su- 
perbum, but despair of ever having a 
suitable place. 

There is not space to dwell long 
upon the other plants which made up 
these thalictrum-lily associations, but 
I should like to mention a few plants 
that made a favorable impression on 
this observer. For instance, one 
planting had been entirely surrounded 
by the creeping forget-me-not, Om- 
phalodes verna, which gave a halo of 
heavenly blue flowers on 8-inch stems 
in April and May. Another was sur- 
rounded and interplanted with blue 
phlox, P. divaricata, and another with 
the lovely white P. suffruticosa, Miss 
Lingard. 

Because I have always supposed 
that Adam’s-needle, Yucca filamen- 
tosa, needed full sun for its well- 
being, I was pleasantly surprised by 
the bold clumps of the plant which 
this gardener has assembled in light 
to half-shaded situations. In that 
humus-filled soil the plants grew ten 
feet tall and were then a most impres- 
sive sight during July, when they 
opened out their creamy-white bells. 
In its well drained home, little spring- 
flowering bulbs, including chionodoxas, 
erythroniums, fritillarias, snowflakes 
and scillas, had been grouped in gen- 
erous masses for spring display with 
the summer hyacinth, Galtonia candi- 
cans, for its summer (July and Au- 
gust) offering of white bells on stems 
three to five feet tall, the latter if gen- 
erously treated. I do not know how 
this South African behaves elsewhere 
in the north, but here, if it is planted 
five or six inches deep, where snow is 
deep throughout the winter, it is 
safely hardy. 
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AMERICAN PLANE TREE. 


The American plane tree, or syca- 
more, as it is often called, is a large 
spreading tree with a rounded head 
and with the characteristic creamy- 
white bark which exfoliates in rather 
small plates. It is native over the ter- 
ritory from Maine to Ontariv and 
from Minneapolis south to Florida 
and Texas. It is sometimes referred 
to as the largest hardwood tree in 
North America. It attains its largest 
size along streams and on rich bottom 
land. It grows rapidly and at maturity 
may attain a height of 120 to 150 feet 
or more. The trunk diameter may 
run as large as ten to eleven feet. It 
quite often forks into several large 
secondary trunks, and the massive 
spreading limbs form an open head, 
sometimes running from seventy-five 
to 100 feet across. The characteristic 
white scaly bark is typical of older 
specimens. On young plants the bark 
is often quite smooth and greenish- 
gray in color. 

The leaves are nearly straight 
across at the base, 3 to 5-lobed and 
four to eight inches wide. They are 
often broader than wide. One of the 
interesting characteristics of the leaf 
is that the petiole is hollow at the 
base and fits over the bud. 

The one-seeded fruits are borne in 
solitary heads. Only occasionally do 
two heads appear, although this fruit- 
ing characteristic is typical of the 
London plane. 

The American plane tree prefers a 
moist fertile soil, but will grow in dry 
situations. The anthracnose disease, 
or sycamore blight, is often quite prev- 
alent on the American plane tree. 
Frequent spring rains favor the devel- 
opment and spread of this disease. 
Advocated control measures consist 
of spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
and raking and burning the leaves in 


WANTED 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry 





Also Rose Seedlings for budding. 
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ASPARAGUS PLANTS 


Washington 
Per 1000 


ECC ET 
BU axivecwcasanaies Guehoes 15.00 


Paradise 
SE RAPES SESS FAROE ama 22.00 
| EE EE eee 17.00 


Our own growing, good thrifty stock. 


Remember last year and place your 
order NO 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








RED RHUBARBS 


MacDonald and Canada Red. 


MAY DAY TREE 


ANDREWS *"to"** 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 





are profitable if you grow the best cut flower 
varieties. We offer best varieties, 3 to 5-eye 
divisions. Per 100 Per 1000 
BARONESS SCHROEDER ...$35.00 . 


QUEEN VICTORIA 

SARAH BERNHARDT 

VENUS 25.00 
Write for full list. 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 
_ Boonville, Ind. 
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ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
Washington and Paradise 


1 and 2-year. 


VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS 


Ask for quantity prices. 
We also grow a complete line of 


Small Fruit Plants 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
Bridgman, Mich. 








FROSTPROOF APPLE 


The apple tree of the future has been 
originated. If interested in raising this 
Frostproof apple tree for the market, 
write to 


MAX NURSERY 


Mineral, Virginia 








ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES, VINES 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
LINING - OUT STOCK 


BOYD NURSERY CO, McMinnville, Tenn. 











the fall. The Bordeaux mixture spray 
should be applied early in the spring 
at the time the leaves are about half 
grown and should be followed by a 
second, and possibly a third, applica- 
tion at two-week intervals. This dis- 
ease often results in severe defoliation 
of the plant and may considerably 
weaken the tree. Propagation is by 
seeds and hardwood cuttings. 


While the American plane will do 
well under city conditions, it is not 
so often planted either as a lawn or 
street tree as the London plane tree. 
It is less satisfactory under such con- 
ditions than the London plane. Its 
primary use will be found for off- 
scape planting along the banks of 
streams, where its white bark adds an 
interesting note to the landscape pic- 
ture. The susceptibility of this species 
to anthracnose and the messiness of 
falling leaves are factors preventing 
its extensive use as a lawn tree. 


L.C. C. 





NEW TYPE TREE-DIGGER. 


A new tree-digger, called by many 
one of the greatest advances in nurs- 
ery equipment in recent years, is now 
being manufactured and offered for 
sale. 

Back in the fall of 1943, Ullyette 
Bros., Dansville, N. Y., put their idea 
of some time into operation. With 
the help of a handy machinist, Edgar 
W. Allen, the digger was made and 
attached to a Farmall H tractor. 
It was discovered that this tractor 
lacked sufficient power and the Farm- 
all M was found to be the answer. 

Ullyette Bros. did all their own dig- 
ging and that of several other nurs- 
eries during the digging season of 
1943. Since then they have improved 
and perfected the digger. Several 
were in use in Dansville this fall, and 
most of the stock grown in that area 
was dug with the new equipment. 

The framework is easily and quick- 
ly attached to the tractor. One man 
beside the driver is all the help that 
is needed. This, compared with the 
older methods, easily shows the sav- 
ings possible. The low cost of the 
digger makes it available to other 
nurserymen. This new equipment is 
being offered for sale by Kelly Bros. 
Nurseries, Inc., Dansville, N. Y. 





THE Clydemont Nursery, formerly 
at 11601 Southwest Thirty-fifth drive, 
Portland, Ore., is now the Clyde 
Nursery, on Barbour boulevard near 
Southwest Twenty-eighth street, on 
a section of the new southbound Paci- 
fic highway. The new location is of 
the sunken garden type, 
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C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 


Established 1875. 
WHITE-FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 
GINKGO 
NORWAY MAPLE 
SOFT MAPLE 
SWEET GUM 
THURLOW WILLOW’ 


WELL GROWN EVER- 
GREENS, in variety. 








Northern-grown Stock 


Specimen Evergreens 
B&B 


Evergreen Liners 
Ornamental Shrubs 
and Shade Trees 


J.V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 











THE NEW CHIPMAN’S 
CANADA RED RHUBARB 


Still available. 
In quantity, as low as 35c. 


Write 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


Stillwater, Minn. 








Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











General Line of Smal! Fruit Plants 
Wholesale Growers of 
Black Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, Biue- 
berry Rooted Cuttings, Asparagus, Seedling and 
McDonald Rhubarb. 


L. J. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 














This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


LEADERS, SPECIALTIES AND 
NOVELTIES. 


The distribution section of our 
business requires ‘constant thought 
and attention to keep the buying pub- 
lic interested in the plants we have 
to sell. The catalog, advertising sales- 
man, or whatever method we use to 
arouse the interest of the public 
should not be allowed to become too 
stereotyped. 

Perhaps, when the nurseryman 
turns on the radio, he may envy those 
who can sing, whistle or yell about 
their goods whenever the public 
wants to hear about something else. 
Personally, I prefer a more subtle 
approach. 

On the whole, the horticultural 
professions have a large enough pub- 
lic to insure interest of themselves, 
without the necessity of tying up 
their goods with a news program or 
a song. 

The essential is to offer something 
new, not necessarily new to us, but 
to the public, to whom it may be 
practically unknown. 

I am an old nurseryman, but there 
are many plants that I have grown 
with which I am really not ac 
quainted, except in animmature state, 
and about which I could become 
quite enthusiastic if I could be intro- 
duced to them when they are in their 
full glory. Maybe we are missing a 
bet in our publicity in not playing up 
the growing, instead of the buying, 
of a particular plant, because, after 
all, the real pleasure to the purchaser 
comes in his success in growing the 
plant. 

In selecting our leaders, specialties 
or novelties for the coming season, 
our inventory list of plants may seem 
dull and uninteresting to us, yet to 
the buying public many items would 
be desirable novelties in every sense 
of the word. 

For those nurseries doing a nation- 
wide business it is not so easy to se- 
lect leaders for a sales campaign, but 
for the nurseries whose distribution 
is confined to a known locality the 
selection of a leader for the coming 
season’s business is a cinch. All they 
need to do is to select a plant that will 
thrive in their locality and tell the 
truth about it. 

If we study nursery publicity or 
salesmanship of the past fifty years, 
we see that it has largely centered 
around the easily grown and invari- 


ably foreign or introduced plants, 
such as Hydrangea p.g., rose of 
Sharon, privets, barberries, retinos- 
poras, Norway spruce, Norway ma- 
ples and the like. In fact, they form 
what might be termed the common 
flora of our gardens. With the single 
exception of the dogwood, I do not 
recall any native plant that has re- 
ceived much attention from salesman- 
ship. ' 
There is a native plant known to 
the country people in every state 
along the Atlantic seaboard that 
would sell by the million if the nurs- 
erymen could domesticate it and that 
is Epigaea repens, the trailing arbutus, 
mayflower or ground laurel, as it is 
variously called. One of the first 
flowers of spring, with a rich spicy 
odor, it is a general favorite. It has 
always been a mystery to me why it 
has been so completely ignored by the 
commercial grower. 

It would seem that plants just as 
difficult to handle have been mastered 
and put on the market. It belongs 
with the azaleas, rhododendrons and 
heaths, and these, of course, call for 
an acid soil, peat, sand, shade and 
constant moisture. 

Harking back to my apprenticeship 
days, I recall when we were potting 
this group of plants, especially the 
heaths, the foreman would test our 
work by picking up a 5 or 6-inch pot- 
ted plant by the plant. That called 
for firm potting. But maybe lack of 
success in cultivating the epigaea is 
due to our lack of meeting its sym- 
biotic needs rather than its physical. 

After all, the best leader to offer 
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is the plant of which the nurseryman 
has a good stock on hand and which 
will give good results to the pur- 
chaser. E. H. 





URGES MEMORIAL GARDEN. 
Nicolas Radovich, Portland, Ore., 


had an interesting letter printed on 
the editorial page of the Portland 
Oregonian last month, presenting his 
viewpoint as a nurstryman in advo- 
cating a memorial park garden for 
Portland. He believed Portland could 
have a city garden “with such health 
and beauty that it could not be dupli- 
cated anywhere in the world.” He 
said: “Let us hope it will be located 
within easy reach of everyone and 
that it will be of outstanding land- 
scape design, including the world’s 
best flowering plants to carry on a 
long succession of seasonal blooms, 
according to our ideal climatic con- 
ditions. . . . The foundation planting 
of this garden should be rhododen- 
drons. . . . What the British Rho- 


dodendron Society has done for 








Ready for immediate shipment: 


Blackecaps — Cuthbert, Latham, 
Lloyd George, St. Regis ever- 
bearing. 

Boysenberries 

Strawberries — Banner, Marshall, 
Narcissus, New Oregon, Redheart, 
Brightmore. 

Birch — Cutleaf and European 
White. 


Cherry—Single Weeping. 

Elm—Chinese and Corkbark. 

Goldenchain (Laburnum)—Vulgare. 

Horse Chestnut—Red and Pink. 

Maple—Norway, Silver and Syca- 
more. 

Mountain Ash. 

Plane Tree—European. 

Redbud—Canadensis. 

Willows—Golden and Wisconsin. 


SHRUBS 
Almond—Pink-flowering. 
Lilaes—In variety. 
Forsythia. 

Cydonia, etc. 


Write for Catalog. 
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ESTHER READ DAISIES 


rooted divisions for 
immediate ,shipment 


$10.00 per 100; 
$80.00 per 1000. 
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uplifting public interest there, the 
American Rhododendron Society, 
which was recently organized here, 
with many other groups of our flower 
enthusiasts, could do to likewise 
awaken more of our public interest, 
with information regarding better 
home and public gardens.” 





OREGON NURSERY CROPS. 


Income from sales of nursery crops 
in Oregon increased from $746,000 
in 1936 to $930,000 in 1940, accord- 
ing to extension circular No. 380, 
“Specialty Horticultural Crops — 
1940,” published by Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. These crops in- 
cluded grafted fruit and nut trees, 
seedling trees, berry plants and cut- 
tings, rose stock and ornamental 
shrubs, bushes and trees. The report 
shows that nursery acreage increased 
from 1,860 acres in 1936 to 2,350 
acres in 1937. After 1937 there was 
a decline in acreage, because of a re- 
duction in area of fruit and nut tree 
stock and small fruit plants and the 
consolidation of some old plantings of 
ornamentals, even though production 
of broad-leaved evergreens and roses 
was increasing. Nursery acreage to- 
taled 1,800 acres in 1940. 

According to the bulletin, in re- 
cent years between eighty and ninety 
per cent of the state’s nursery acre- 
age has been located in the Willa- 
mette valley, at least fifty per cent 
being concentrated in Multnomah 
county, although there are large 
plantings in Umatilla and Columbia 
counties. It is noted that conditions 
in Oregon are favorable to the culti- 
vation of a large number of nursery 
crops, and that nurserymen’s catalogs 
list hundreds of species and varieties 
of deciduous, broad-leaved and conifer 
shrubs, bushes and trees. Much of 
the marketable crop is shipped out of 
the state. 

The survey showed that marketing 
methods varied considerably, some 
nurserymen selling only at wholesale 
and some only at retail, with others 
combining the two. Those reporting 
accounted for about seventy per cent 
of their income through wholesale 
sales and thirty per cent through re- 
tail sales. 


JAMES C. BOWEN has five acres 
of land on the shore of Lake Elsinore 
devoted to the propagation of fruits 
and nuts adaptable to southern Cali- 
fornia and will operate a wholesale 
business under the name of Queen 
Bee Nursery, Route 1, Box §-194, 
Grand avenue, Elsinore, Cal. 


E. L. HARRIS has opened the 
Harris Nursery & Landscape Service 
at Arlington, Tex. 





306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 








Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


ATV ITTINS LAN 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 
Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A, Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878-Q0REGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums — Chinese Elm—Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 











AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


Our limited crop is reserved for 
our regular customers this year. 


PETERSON & DERING 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 
flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
branched stock. 
Flowering Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, Plums and Locusts, 
Norway and Wiers Maples, 
Oaks—Chinese Elm—Mountain 
Ash—Birch—Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNER. INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 





BALED SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


Wm. A. JOHNSTON 


408 Postal Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 














NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
Hemet, California 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seedlings 
since 1914. We also have Norway 
and Schwedler Maple, Chinese Elm, 
European White Birch, Cut-leaf 
Weeping Birch, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
thorn and Kwanzan Flowering 
Cherry. All 2-yr.-old stock. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland 11, Oregon 











Nut Trees 


SEEDLING CHESTNUTS. 


I noted in the November 15 issue 
of the American Nurseryman the ex- 
ceptions taken by Mr. Hemming to 
my letter in the October 15 issue con- 
cerning seedling-raised Chinese chest- 
nuts. Apparently Mr. Hemming 
failed to give my communication care- 
ful reading. I offered no indictment 
against the sale of seedling trees of 
any kind, but against the practice of 
offering seedling nut trees under va- 
riety names. That indictment still 
stands. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture distributed some 50,000 
Chinese chestnut trees in introducing 
the species, and I understand that Mr. 
Hemming’s foundation stock consists 
of twenty-five of these trees. If these 
trees are of such uniform excellence 
as to constitute a distinct strain, he is 
certainly to be congratulated. He is 
also to be congratulated on his intelli- 
gence in selecting Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore as the site for his nursery. It 
is probably the best location in the 
eastern United States for tree grow- 
ing, and I strongly suspect this factor 
is largely responsible for the excellent 
record his chestnut trees have made. 

Despite the general excellence of 
his planting, Mr. Hemming has, as he 
states, made some selections from 
among his best trees. I, myself, have 
some of these under test as grafted 
trees, and I feel free to predict that, 
if his present test orchard of 600 6- 
year-old trees had been grafts of his 
No. 16 and Hobson, all would have 
been bearing two years ago and pres- 
ent crops would exceed the present 
record fourfold. 

True, Chinese chestnuts usually re- 
quire cross-pollination, but surely 
this can .be secured as well with 
grafted as with seedling trees. 

Mr. Hemming states that large- 
size nuts are not inherent in the 
tree. I do not know just what he 
means by that. Admittedly, nut size 
is modified by moisture, soil fertility 
and ratio of leaf to fruit, as in other 
species. On the other hand, two 
seedling trees, growing under identi- 
cal conditions, may produce nuts dif- 
fering in size by as much as 300 per 
cent, 

After growing many grafted trees 
to fruitage, and also many seedling 
trees of known, select parentage, I 
know that, at the present time, chest- 
nut size, color, quality and bearing 
habits can be transmitted by asexual 
propagation—and by no other nieans. 

H. F. Stoke. 


NUT GROWERS’ PROGRESS. 


Reporting a steady increase in the 
number of members of the Northern 
Nut Growers’ Association, which 
totaled 560 on November 1 of this 
year, G. L. Slate, Geneva, N. Y., 
secretary of the association, com- 
ments: “At present it appears that the 
demand for nut trees is far greater 
than the supply. General nurseries are 
seeking sources of stock and interest 
in sources of chestnut seeds is con- 
siderable.” 

The treasurer, D. C. Snyder, Cen- 
ter Point, Ia., reports a comfortable 
cash balance, although this will be 
reduced by the cost of printing the 
annual report, which is being mailed 
later than usual this year. 

The success of nuts in the northern 
tier of states is attested by Carl 
Weschcke, Minneapolis, Minn., presi- 
dent of the association, who remarked 
in a recent letter to members: 


“Nuts as a food have certainly 
come into their own, and the food 
value is so appreciated that people 
are willing to pay $2 per pound for 
kernels of filberts and black walnuts, 
and only a little less for pecans and 
English walnuts. Chestnuts are also 
high-priced, and hickory nuts are 
impossible to obtain, although I have 
had many demands for these nuts. 
I had an unusually large crop of my 
own variety this year on my large 
grafted trees, but in spite of great 
vigilance I collected only about one- 
fifth of them; the squirrels got the 
rest. 

“I was greatly surprised to see two 
small hybrid chestnut trees, about 
three to four feet high, set nuts, and 
large chestnut trees, which are now 
about 18 years old, had good crops. 
I believe I can safely say that chestnut 
growing this far north is practical on 
the right type of soil. Now that we 
are assured of hardy varieties of 
hickory nuts, filberts and hybrids, 
along with black walnuts, all of these 
species having certain varieties that 
ripen their nuts as early as September 
15 in our climate, and with the pos- 
sibility of growing chestnuts on 
favorable ground, I am sure that we 
are going to have large demands for 
grafted nursery-grown trees of all of 
these species. I am sure those who 
are in the nursery business have ex- 
perienced, as I have, the great demand 
for nut trees. Conditions due to war 
have curtailed propagation. All those 
who are propagating nut trees should 
make an extra effort to produce more 
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for sale, as the demand is increasing 
steadily. 


“The universal and growing popu- 
larity of nuts for direct human con- 
sumption need not all be supplied 
from the drug store and grocery 
store, since it is now perfectly safe 
for people to plant some kind of a 
nut tree in their backyard for home- 
grown nuts. I predict the popularity 
of the nut tree for a backyard tree 
could easily become as great as the 
apple and certainly much more nutri- 
cious.” 





WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE. 


Revision of the white-fringed bee: 
tle quarantine and regulations was 
made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, November 25, 
chiefly for the purpose of extending 
the regulated areas to include addi- 
tional sections in which white-fringed 
beetle infestations have been located 
and to remove from the regulated 
area the small section in East Baton 
Rouge parish, La., including the city 
of Baton Rouge, where a light, iso- 
lated infestation formerly existed. 
Most of the newly added sections rep- 
resent minor extensions in counties in 
Alabama and Mississippi that were 
within the regulated areas in part. 
The additions in new counties and 
parishes include Amite, La., and vi- 
cinity, in Tangipahoa parish; a small 
area at Piney Woods, Rankin county, 
Miss.; Eagles Island, in Brunswick 
county, N. C., near Wilmington, and 
part of a township in Pender county, 
N. C. 


Modification of certification re- 
quirements was announced in a sep- 
arate order November 28. 





ILLINOIS STATE STOCK. 


Approximately four million seed: 
lings are available for the fall, 1944, 
and spring, 1945, planting season 
from the nurseries of the Illinois state 
division of forestry. Of the total 
amount, approximately three million 
of the seedlings are conifer species, 
such as shortleaf pine, loblolly pine, 
Virginia pine, pitch pine, red cedar, 
cypress, red pine and white pine. 
Transplant stock of the two last 
species is also available. The million 
hardwood species are black locust, 
ash, walnut, oak and Osage orange. 


Tree stock produced by the divi- 
sion of forestry nurseries is available 
at low prices to all landowners in 
Illinois for the purpose of reforesta: 
tion, erosion control and wildlife de- 
velopment, and cannot be used for 
any type of ornamental planting. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

Certified. 6,000,000 Blakemore, Klondike, 
Aroma and Dunlap. Grown on new land. 
Excellent quality. Orders booked for fall and 
spring delivery. $7.50 per 1000, 25 per cent 
deposit with order. Due to the shortage of 
strawberry plants, we advise you to book 
your order at once. 

ROMINES PLANT FARM 

Dayton, Tenn. 


BERRIES 
We are booking orders now for spring de- 
livery of Raspberries, Boysenberries, Young- 
berries, Cumberland Blackcaps and Gem 
Everbearing Strawberry plants; also other 
spring varieties if available. 
CALAPOOIA BERRY FARM & NURSERY 
Shedd, Ore. 











BERRY PLANTS 
Improved Eldorado Blackberry, hardy, 
strong, No. 2-yr. field plants, bearers of 
Pg juscious fruit. $2.00 per 100; 2000 for 


$25.00. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 





THORNLESS BOYSENBERRIES, $10.00 
per 100. Dunlap Strawberries, $7.50 per 1000. 
F.O.B 


R. H. DIXON BERRY FARMS, 
Rt. 1, Hutchinson, Kan. 





EVERGREENS—Specimen 


JUNIPER PFITZER and HIBERNICA 
These from a new block grown on clay 
loam soil. Truck or carlots only. 
HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


WAX-LEAVED LIGUSTRUM 
Several thousand choice plants for sale. 
18 to 24 ins.: 2 to 3 ft.; 3 to 4 ft. 
WATSON NURSERY, 
Monticello, Fla. 











EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


LINERS 
Quality coniferous seedlings and trans- 
aa in assortment. Write for spring trade 
ist. 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Johnstown, Pa. 








HARDY PLANTS 


PACHYSANDRA 
25,000 nice, heavy, rooted cuttings. $5.00 
r 100 or $40.00 per 1000. Cash with order, 
no C.O.D. 
EAST HILL NURSERIES, Chesterland, Ohio 


AZALEAS 
heavy Snow and pink (native) 
$10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 








Hardy, 
Azaleas, 2 to 3 ft., 
$15.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


PACHYSANDRA 
From 2%-in. pots. 
$60.00 per 1000. 
ge: S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


VERBENA 
Bright pink perennial, large field plants, 
$4.00 per 100; 2000 for $30.00. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


Sweet-scented Blue Violets, hardy, heavy 
my Large plants, $3.00 per 100; $25.00 


per 1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 











Greenville, Ga. 





NUT TREES 


PAPERSHELL PECAN TREES, extra-fine, 
budded and grafted. World's largest growers. 
Fruit Trees. New catalog and prices free. 
BASS PECAN CoO., Lumberton, Miss. 








ROOTS 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
Mary Washington, l-yr., non-irrigated. 
$8.00 per 1000 in bulk. 
ROY WILKINS 
Newberg, Ore. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS, strong, No. 1 M. 
Washington, $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry 
plants, $80.00 per 1000, ready December 15. 

SEBASTOPOL NURSERY Co. 
Sebastopol, Cal. 


RUBY RHUBARB 
No. 1 Divisions, 22c. 
BERGESON NURSERY, 
Fertile, Minn, 











SUPPLIES 





PEACH PITS 
Southern collected, high germination, $3.00 
bu. Peach seedlings for budding or grafting, 
$25.00 per 1000. 100,000 Boxwood. Prices right. 
RIVERDALE NURSERIES, Riverdale, Ga. 





SHRUBS and TREES 


Hopa Flowering Crab 
3-yr. branched, heavy, . hos and up 
2-yr., branched, 4 to 5 f 
2-yr., 3 to 4 ft., br. and aia br. 
Dolgo Crab, whips 
2-yr., 4 to 6 ft., br. and partly br. 
Tle de segaee, Butterfly Bush 
DOD OER aneseccceccpcccccesaseseccess 20c 
Grapevines, Fredonia, Concord, Lutie, 
Cynthiana, strong, l1-yr. 
Orders under $5.00 not accepted. 
Packing free. F.O.B. Van Buren. 
HARWELL NURSERY, Van Buren, Ark. 


SEEDLINGS 

Red Cedar, Pine, Magnolia Glauca, 12 to 
18 ins., 10c each. 

Red Maple; Liquidambar Styracifiua 
pink fragrant-flowering Crab 
Apple; Plum; heavy bearers of sweet red 
and yellow fruit; 1 to 2 ft., $6.00 per 100; 
2 to 3 ft., $12.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


HONEYSUCKLE 

Lonicera Halliana Japonica (Hall’s Honey- 
2-yr., field-grown; 
leads. Carefully 
graded, selected plants, $4.00 per 100; $30.00 
per 1000. Lighter one $20.00 per 1000. 

Immediate shipment. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


25,000 QUERCUS BICOLOR (Swamp White 
Oak), 6 to 12 ins. Order in units of 100. 
$20.00 per 1000; $2.50 per 100. 

Send orders now. Delivery to be made when 
weather permits. 
VERHALEN NURSERY CoO. 
Scottsville, Texas 


VINCA MINOR, Bowles variety, 4 yrs. 
Many runners. Excellent growth. 
$10.00 per 100. 

Peat Humus, 2-bushel bag, $1.15, F.O.B. 
SYLVANIA NURSERY & PEAT CO., 
New Galilee, Pa. 


CORNUS FLORIDA. 
heavy, mammoth-flowering white 
$10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 








(sweet gum); 














Hardy, 
a 2 to 3 ft., 
, $15.00 per 100 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


Send for new Fall list of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS and EVERGREENS, both 
liners and whip-grade stock. 

HOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 


AZALEAS 
Hardy, heavy Snow and pink (native) 
Azaleas, 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; $75.00 per 


1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD. A fine 
block of 500, 4 to 6 and 6 to 7 ft. Given space. 
tery -gTow 

Cc. eMAUZY & SON. Columbus, Ind. 


VINES 


Hall's Japanese Honeysuckle. Also Hall's 
Japanese transplants, No. 1. Many varieties 
L..O. seedlings, Write your wants. 

TARLTON NURSERIES—Morton Bros. 

R. 7, McMinnville, Tenn. 


HONEYSUCKLE (Hall’s Japan) 
Lining-out, $12.00 per 1000. 
2 and 3-yr.-old plants, $5.00 per 100. 
BURKMAN'S NURSERY 
Roscoe, Il. 








Greenville. Ga. 

















Surplus Stock 
can be easily and quickly turned into 
Cash 
listing it in the 
American Nurseryman Classified Ads. 





DECORATIVES 


DECORATIVES 
New 1944 clean, selected Gum Balls, Pine 
Cones, Chinaberry, Jimpson, Cotton and 
Magnolia Pods, Pine Needles, berried Cedar, 
green Vine Roping, various colored; bright 
a and Leaves. Liberal samples of all, 


5.00. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


LOB SAREE CONES 
3% to 4% ins., box of 100 
WG-LEAVED CONES 
6 to 8 ins., box of 1 bu -75 
MARYLAND NURSERY, Edmonston, Md. 


CHRISTMAS TREES 
Car and truckloads. Pine, Cedar, fresh cut. 
Hall’s vine roping. any size. Liberal sample 
of all sizes, $10. 
MRS. CHARLIE. ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


CHRISTMAS TREES, nursery-grown, 3 to 
15 ft. Black Hills, White, Norway and Colo- 
rado Spruces. No shipping. 

EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Lowell, Ind. 





Greenville, Ga. 











WAXES 
Book your orders now for: 
Nursery-Dip-Wax for roses, shrubs. 
Trowbridge Grafting Wax— 
tops in grafting material. 
Treekote for your pruning compound. 
Write for prices. 
WALTER E. CLARK & SON, 
Milford, Conn. 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves, Economical, long-lasting, also ideal for 
windbreaks. 6 ft. wide; 60 ft., $13.75; 100 ft., 
$26.00; 160 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM 
one CO., 122 Chambers St., New York 7, 








FLATS 

12x20x3, Tamarack, 15c; Cedar, 17c each. 
a down 14x20x3, 2c more each. Small 
supp! 
Osa Cc. STONE R. 1, Manistee, Mich. 
SELFMADE Paper Pots. Fold them yourself 
and save the difference. Approx. 2x2x3 ins., 
$1.50 per 1,000, in cartons of 4,000 each. Cash 
with order. F.O.B. R. GRAH, 1428 Highland 
Ave., National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. 
Saves time and twine. All sizes in stock. 
Write for prices. NEW AMSTERDAM IM- 
Ae CO., 122 Chambers St., New York 7, 











If you don’t find what you want 
try a Classified Ad 
under the heading ““Wanted.”’ 
It’s cheaper than mailing out a want list. 


NUTS 








PECANS 
(Papershell) 
BIBS. cccccccccccccccvcceses t .. +4 
10 Ibs. 

100 Ibs. 00 
Selected natives, 30c per Ib. All stte- packed 
in 6-lb. bags. Excellent for counter trade. 
Place your order before Christmas rush. 

UBANK BROS. NURSERY 
Waxahachie, Texas 


CHOICE PA 1 a yo PECANS 
x 8 





Terms, cash with order. 
LOCKE POTEET NURSERY 
Poteet, Texas 


WANTED 
Transplanted understocks as 








WANTED: 
follows: 
Acer palmatum 
Juniperus virginiana 
Cornus florida 
Magnolia kobus 
Magnolia acuminata 
Magnolia glauca 
Picea excelsa 
Please quote prices in lots of 1000 to 5000. 
HESS’ NURSERIES, 
P. O. Box 62, Mountain View, N. J. 


WANTED—UNDERSTOCKS 
For delivery this fall or next spring. 
1000 Fagus Sylvatica 
1000 Cornus Florida 
5000 Acer Palmatum 
1000 Magnolia Kobus, Glauca or Acuminata 
BURTON'S HILL TOP NURSERIES 
Casstown, 








WANTED: 56,000 seedling or collected Fern- 
leaved Bleeding Hearts for late fall or spring 
delivery. Your prompt quotation will be 
greatly appreciated. 

SHENANDOAH NURSERIES, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


WANTED: For cash, anything up to 60,000 
Taxus Cuspidata Capitata liners, 10 to 12 
inches, or 12 to 15 inches. Early spring 
delivery. 

GARDNER'S NURSERIES, Rocky Hill, Conn. 


WANTED for spring delivery, lining-out 
stock of Evergreens, Deciduous Trees, Shrubs 
and Blue Spruce grafts. Send trade list to 

F. THRINE NURSERY 
Batesville, Ind. 


WANTED 
Wholesale catalogs and prices on seeds and 
lining-out stock. 
MOON FARMS 











R. 1, Box 407 Ellerson, Va. 


PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages 3000 names 
25 cents per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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OBITUARY 


Harry W. Burgess 











Harry W. Burgess, founder of the 
Burgess Seed & Plant Co., Galesburg, 
Mich., died November 24 at the Mayo 
clinic, Rochester, Minn., following an 
operation. He was 65 years old. 

Mr. Burgess was a member of the 
Congregational church and the Ma- 
sonic order. He was a past president 
of the Exchange Club. 

Surviving are his widow, Margaret, 
and two sons, Elden H. and David E. 
Burgess. Burial was at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Elden will take over his 
father’s duties, and the 32-year-old 
business will be continued by the two 
sons, who will maintain the usual 
high standards. 


Bela K. Kallay. 


Bela K. Kallay, president and gen- 
eral manager of Kallay Bros. Co., 
Painesville, O., died unexpectedly 
from a heart ailment, at 9:30 a. m. 
December 1, at his home. Death fol- 
lowed a lingering illness from which 
Mr. Kallay had been convalescing 
after a four months’ stay in the hos- 
pital. 

Born May 15, 1879, at Papa, Vesz- 
prem M., Hungary, Mr. Kallay de- 
voted most of his life to agriculture, 
specializing in floriculture. At the 
time of his death, he was one of the 
outstanding nurserymen of Ohio. At 
the age of 13 he took up the study 
of horticulture and in 1896 gradu- 
ated from the Royal Hungarian Gar- 
dens, at Budapest. The same year he 
came to the United States and en- 
tered the employ of the Sorrs & 
Harrison Co., Painesville. 

In 1906 he organized a mail-order 
seed house under the name of Kallay 
t* Varga. After the death of his 
partner, Anton Varga, he formed the 
partnership of Kallay Bros. Co., with 
J. W., Paul G., James, Charles and 
Jennings Kallay. At the same time 
the firm entered the nursery business, 
which is carried on today. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1927, with 
Bela Kallay as its president and gen- 
eral manager. 

The company is a member of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 
and Lake County Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation. 

Surviving Mr. Kallay are his 
widow, Caroline; his mother, Mrs. 
Sebastian Kallay; three daughters, 
Mrs. Helen Nemeth and Mrs. Rose 
Sebian, both of Painesville, and 
Anita, of Miami, Fla.; a son, Bela K.., 
Jr., of Wyandotte, Mich.; a sister, 
Mrs. Mary Szabo, and five brothers, 





ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 


= POTS ARE AVAILABLE 


Patent No. 2073695 
No change in price. 


Now made in four sizes, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 
9-in, clay pots. Prices as low as $22.50 per 1000. 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more 
profit for the Florist and Nurseryman. Order early, for freight shipments are slow. 

Cloverset Lightweight Pots have been discontinued for the duration. 
Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


WHich WiLL 
BRING THE 








WHICH WILL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... 
THIS or THIS > Qe 
7-in., 8-in. and 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 








Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wild Flower seeds. 
Wholesale crude botanicals. 





E. C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 
J. W., Paul G., Charles, James and 


Jennings, all of Painesville. 
George H. Starr. 

George H. Starr, nurseryman at 
Turlock, Cal., died at his home No- 
vember 25 following a long illness. 
He was 60 years old. Mr. Starr, who 
developed and grew extensively 
Gypsophila_ starri, was born at 
Greensboro, N. C., and graduated 
from Duke University, Durham. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Jennie V. Starr; a foster son, Capt. 
John J. duBois, with the army air 
forces; one sister, and one brother. 


Claude Milton Bell. 


Claude Milton Bell, Zellwood, Fla., 
died November 27, aged 61. He en- 
tered the nursery business in 1922, 
when he and his wife moved to Zell- 
wood from Bryan, Tex., where he had 
been associated with his brother in a 
grocery business. 

Mr. Bell was active in several or- 
ganizations, including Woodmen of 
the World, Knights of Pythias, 
Apopka Rotary, of which he was vice- 
president, and Orange County Fern 
Growers’ Association, of which he 
was secretary-treasurer for twelve 
years. 








MYROBALAN SEED 
LOVELL PEACH PITS 
Nation’s Leading Source 
Write today for quotations. 








NURSERY COMPANY 


ALLS 





California 








WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 
and For Sale advertisements. 


Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Liners; 2@¢ line; Minimum order $1.00. 




















SITUATION WANTED 


Middle-aged man, now employed, 
married and in excellent health, seeks 
position as nursery manager. Experi- 


enced in all branches, wholesale and 
retail, propagating general nursery line 
and handling men. Address No, 331, 
American Nurseryman, 343 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago 4, 








SITUATION WANTED , 


Sales manager with qualifications to 
organize and teach landscape planning. 
Several years’ experience in nursery 
sales work. Equipped with sales pro- 
grams and sound business background. 

Address No. 329, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 343 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 4. 








HELP WANTED 


Established nursery in city limits 
wants reliable nurseryman with execu- 
tive ability. Good opportunity for right 
man. Write qualifications and references 
to— 

MALMO NURSERIES 
Seattle 5, Wash. 








HELP WANTED 


Greenhouse Man 
Operator for small nursery greenhouse 
producing evergreens, bedding plants 
and perennials. 
MALMO NURSERIES 
Seattle, Wash. 
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He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Betty L. Bell; two adopted daughters, 
Erline Bell and Mrs. H. L. Voss, and 
one grandson, Lewis Claude Voss. 

For the duration the nursery busi- 
ness will be operated by Mrs. Bell, 
and after the war she will be assisted 
by her son-in-law, H. L. Voss, who 
has recently returned from Italy, 
after serving fifteen months with the 
Thirty-sixth Division. 

A. B. Willoughby. 

A. B. Willoughby, 1227 Bonita 
avenue, Berkeley, Cal., died suddenly 
November 28. He was a member of 
the firm of Bennett, Hickman & Wil- 
loughby, florists and nurserymen, op- 
erating at Contra Costa, San Pablo 
and Berkeley. 

Edward W. Weimar. 

Edward W. Weimar, retired nurs- 
eryman and landscape architect, died 
at his home at Greenwich, Conn., No- 
vember 30. He was 81 years old. Mr. 
Weimar in 1918 directed both the 
clearing of land and building of the 
airport at Lakehurst, N. J. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Laura Huss Weimar; one son, Ed- 
ward W. Weimar, Jr., and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. William A. Hillis. 





ROSS WOLFE, proprietor of the 
Wolfe Nursery, Stephenville, Tex., 
last month underwent a major opera- 
tion at Johns Hopkins hospital, Balti- 
more, Md. After his convalescent 
period, he and Mrs. Wolfe drove 
from Baltimore to Stephenville, ar- 
riving home November 23 after five 
days on the road. Mr. Wolfe is re- 
gaining his strength and health and 
hopes soon to be able to assume the 
full management of the business. 


THE Superior California Nursery- 
men’s Association, at its meeting De- 
cember 6, at the Alhambra Italian 
restaurant, Sacramento, heard Irvin 
M. Ingerson, of the California state 
engineers’ office, talk on the central 
valley water project. He illustrated 
his talk with moving pictures of the 
new dam.. 


IN addition to his present planting 
of roses and annuals on three acres at 
1711 South E street, Owen N. Seaney, 
Richmond, Ind., has acquired thirty- 
eight acres four miles south of Rich- 
mond, where he has started an ever- 
green nursery. 


LIEUT. FLOYD BASS, JR., son of 
the proprietor of the Floyd Bass 
Peony Farm, New Augusta, Ind., is 
now with the 15th Air Force in Italy. 
Air Cadet Kaye Bass is scheduled to 
graduate in January from the ad- 
vanced navigation school of the army 
air force at Monroe, La. 
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WE ARE NOW Offering 


a Limited Number of our 


NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


It will help to solve your 
labor problem. 


Price, complete with Balloon Tires, 


$35.00 £0.28. Kansas city 








May we express our appreciation to the many nurserymen who 
waited patiently until we could fill their orders. We are, at present, 
only a few days behind. The 4-ply tires, now standard equipment, 
are ample justification for the increased price. 








4819 Mission Rd. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 





Kansas City, Kan. 








To the 


Nurserymen of America 


| HOUDAY | 
| GREETINGS 


;and our best wishes for 
; the coming year. | 


_ SSS SS SS 





—— 


Congratulations, too, on the 
splendid job you did in ‘44. 


McFARLAND ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


Magazine and Newspaper Advertising 
Catalogs, Folders, Tags, Labels. 


; 
Box 675 Harrisburg, Pa. ; 


EE EE EE 





Own a 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


Of Your Own 








$22.50 


SUDBURY PORTABLE express paid 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


The most valuable piece of equipment you 
can own, giving you the soil information that 
you need for efficient production. Widely 
used by estates, professional growers and 
government field stations. Will last almost 
a lifetime with refills. Comes in instrument 
type, solid mahogany case. No chemistry 
knowledge required. Complete with instruc- 
tions and helpful chart. SEND NO MONEY 
Order C.O.D. $22.50, plus express charges (or 
send $22.50 and we pay express). Money 
back guarantee, 
Dealers Write for Special Offer. 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


811 Dutton Road So. Sudbury, Mass. 








CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


Specializing in matters regarding 

the nursery industry of America. 
Commercial collections. 

Traffic matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 

For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 








LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
TO MAKE A BETTER COMPOST 


An activated compost, prepared by 
the Howard Process, can be matured 
in about 90 days. Far superior to 
compost made in the old way. Our 
64-page book “Compost — How to 
Make It” will be sent free upon 
receipt of subscription to ORGANIC 
GARDENING Magazine one full year 
at $2.00. Send $2.00 today and save 
many dollars on chemical fertilizers. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 31-W, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Introducing 


E-Z CREPED WATERPROOF—The New Nursery Wrap 


Light weight combined with strength—Pliable and easy forming. 
Will not support mildew, fungus or moths. 
In 200-yard rolls 24, 36, 48 and 60 inches wide. 


Sheets to your order. 


‘EAGLE WRAPPING PRODUCTS CO. 


Packing Supplies for the Nurseryman 
312-330 North Carpenter Street 


A limited quantity available for immediate shipment in 30/30/30 plain waterproof in 200-yard rolls 


18, 24, 36 and 48 inches wide. 


Mice or vermin will not eat through it. 


Write for samples and prices 


Chieago 7, Hl. 








OUR INDUSTRY AFTER WAR. 
{Continued from page 11.] 


some concerns already expanding 
their production to unprecedented 
levels, how long will it be before we 
again reach the explosive situation of 
the 20’s? I hope we may never find 
this industry in those conditions 
again, but I can see the start toward 
them in 1944. After the last war the 
industry was stimulated by quaran- 
tine 37 and a period of great eco- 
nomic activity. The bubble of pros- 
perity lasted from 1922 to 1929. 
After this war we shall again see a 
period of great economic activity, and 
of importance to us is that portion of 
our economy related to construction. 
The census bureau estimates that 
there will be 4,100,000 new urban 
families in the first postwar decade 
and 1,400,000 more families to be es- 
tablished or reestablished in homes 
by men in service. Congress has re- 
cently passed the federal aid highway 
bill, which authorizes the expenditure 
of one billion dollars a year for three 
years for highway construction. Parks 
and parkways are waiting only for 
labor for development. The federal 
air-park program is another postwar 
program which we view with consid- 
erable interest. However optimistic 
the postwar market may look, we 
must guard against a repetition of the 
bonfires of the early depression days. 


Manufacturing industries have 
their industry statistics running back 
many, many years. Their production 
is keyed to other economic statistics, 
enabling them to predict the market 
of the future for their commodities. 
Crop reporting services are main- 
tained for the basic agricultural crops 
of the country; statistics on exports 
and on domestic consumption and re- 
lated data are available from which 
surpluses or shortages may be pre- 
dicted. What has our industry to 
guide it? Only the general knowledge 
that more home construction, more 
highway building, etc., means more 


FOR _, RESULTS . 
USE THE eS 
ye 


METHYL BROMIDE 


FOR NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 
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FOR 
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THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
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DERRY, N. H. 

















nursery stock sales. We need indus- 
try statistics and we need them badly. 
We should have now statistics and 
accurate ones on 1941, 1942, 1943 
and 1944 propagation. These data can 
now never be obtained. We need 
data on the production of under- 
stocks, on availability of finished and 
semifinished stock and ready for mar- 


PLANT 


HYPONX FOOD 


Grows Superior Plants in Poorest Soil 
Sand, Cinders or Water 


Used by florists, farmers and gardeners for: 

FEE ae vegetables, lawn and trees. 

TOP DRESSING—soluble—plants absorb it quickly. 

SEED +S wat rele andr om go to prevent damping off. 

CUTTINGS—keeps succulent until transplanted. 

SRANSPLANTING--heles reduce shock and wilting. 

This clean, odorless powder produces stronger root sys- 
tem with more feeding branches; greater substance in 
stems, more and larger flowers or fruit. Does not burn 
roots or foliage when used in solution form as directed. 

Sell HYPONEX to your customers for their gardens and 
house plants. Nationally advertised. 

1-oz. pkg. retails 10e—packed 72 to case. 


ad 100" Ib. drums. 

Write jobber or us for dealer and grower prices. 

Buy from your jobber or send {Oe for {-oz. sample 
(makes 6 gallons) or $1.00 for | Ib. (makes 100 gallons). 
Dollar credited on first order for | case for resale or drum 

your own use 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
315 t 


West 39th Stree 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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ALSO OTHER HARD.TO-GET RUBBER ITEMS: 
RUBBER BANDS GLOVES 
V-BELTS APRONS 
WATER HOSE RAIN CLOTHING 
FINGER COTS FOOTWEAR 
TUBING SUCTION HOSE 
_ FRUIT GRADER BELTS 
GET OUR PRICE SHEET TODAY 


BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 
\ 529: East Broadway Louisville 2, Ky. 
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COMPLETE LINE OF 
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ARIENS CO. 
Bex T18  BRILLION, WIS 
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Prepare for the giant postwar home-building program. 
A thorough, interesting, constructive home ‘eo for 
those wee wish to become LANDSCAPERS, DESIGN 

ERS ARDENERS, etc., for profit or pleasure. Write 
today for FREE INFORMATION without obligation to 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. N-12, 756 S. Broadway Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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ket in 1945, 1946 and 1947. Without 
data, production will be by guess, 
and I predict a lot of poor guesses will 
be made. Why cannot this industry 
collate its production data to guide it 
in its future activities and prevent a 
repetition of 1929? It is a large order, 
to be sure, but not impossible of fill- 
ing, and the need should be apparent 
to us all. 

The internal management of each 
unit in the industry is to play an im- 
portant part in success or failure in 
the postwar period. Economical pro- 
duction and distribution are going to 
be a prime necessity. It is the unit 
cost of producing and merchandising 
a plant that counts. Losses in over- 
production represent an added cost to 
those plants that are sold. Inefficient 
use of land is waste and adds to costs. 
Inefficient labor, usually cheap labor, 
is expensive. All mechanical aids and 
short cuts in production and handling, 
many of them developed of necessity 
during the war, must be kept at work 
and others devised. Every means of 
curtailing unit production and distri- 
bution costs must be found. The mar- 
gin may be smaller and may disap- 
pear entirely unless the management 
is constantly alert. 

I have attempted to stimulate your 
postwar thinking. We are facing a 
period similar in many respects to the 
decade after the last war. May we 
not look back in 1970 to say, “What 
fools we were!” There is an apt say- 
ing to fit the situation, “Burn me once, 
shame on you. Burn me twice, shame 
on me.” 





OAKLAWN NURSERIES, INC., 
Cranston, R. I., was recently incor- 
porated by James Williams, Cranston; 
Anna Wilson, Cranston, and Agnes 
L. Bruno, Providence. The incorpo- 
rators plan to grow and sell shrub- 
bery, flowers and plants. 


AMONG speakers at the postwar 
garden conference held November 29 
at the Biltmore hotel, Los Angeles, 
Cal., under the direction of Norvell 
Gillespie, Pacific coast director of the 
National Victory Garden Institute, 
Jack Evans spoke on “The Nursery 
Stock Outlook for 1945” and Man- 
fred Meyberg on “The Seed Outlook 
for 1945,” 


REUBEN C. RETTKE has under 
construction a new store building, 
25x88 feet, for his nursery and seed 
business, which he operates as 
Rettke’s Seed & Nursery Store, at 
South Saginaw and Water street, 
Flint, Mich. Adjoining is a lot, 70x88 
feet, for his outdoor display of ever- 
greens and other nursery stock. The 
location, located in the downtown sec- 
tion of Flint, has a railroad siding. 
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CARPENTER TWINES HAVE 
GONE TO WAR 
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Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 
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HORMODIN 
Roots Cuttings Faster — Better 
No. 1 for most soft-wooded subjects— 
1%-oz. jar, 50c; 1-lb., $3.00 


No. 2 for most evergreens and more dif- 
ficult subjects— 
1%-oz. jar, 75e; 1-lb., $4.50. 
No. 3 for the most difficult items— 
1%-oz. jar., $1.00; %-Ib., $4.50. 
Combination package containing gen- 
erous samples of each strength with full 
directions, postpaid 75c. 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


P. O. Box 608 New Brunswick, N. J. 


RAFFIA 


We can now supply 


MADAGASCAR 
as well as CONGO RAFFIA 


in various grades. 


Send for latest prices. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 
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—Autumn Planting of Evergreens 
Hemming, ee tee Business of Ours. 
; 3:14; 4:16; 5:14; 6:22; 7:22; 
8:18; 9:18; 10:20; 11:20 
Lewis, Hewlett W.— 
France 
Malmborg, Gustav E.—Unusual Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs. ........0..seeseeseseeee 1:15 
a Vernon—Winter Storage of Ever- 


ns 
MéLean, L. G.—yYule Decorations from the 
Nursery 1 
Nelson, George W.—Minnesota Opens 
Winter Meeting 
Park, Roger—Ways to Expedite Express 
Shipments 
Roeding, George C., Jr.—Sales Yards Make 
Buying Easy 
Smith, R. Morgan—Landscape Plans : 
Steavenson, Hugh A.—Mount Arbor Nurseries 
Tie Down Soil 1:11 
Ww aie, Richard P.—Our Industry after the 


= —% Opportunities in Baws ! Bulbs 
2:22; 4:9; 5:11; 6:11; 7:13 
—Some Observations on Noveity oe 8 


9:9; 10:14 
—Plants for a Garden in Shade....11:11; 12:20 


MEETINGS— 


American Association of Nurserymen 

American Institute of Park Executives. 

American Peony Society 

American Rose Society 

Association of Landscape Architects, San 
Francisco gion 

California Association of Nurserymen 

a California Nurserymen’s Associ 


Colorado Nurserymen’s Association 6:20 
Dallas Nurserymen's Association Organizes. .6:15 
Greater St. Louis Landscape and Nurserymen's 
Association 7:38 
Michigan Association of Nurserymen 4: 
Minnesota State Nurserymen'’s Association 12:12 
National Arborists’ Association............. 7:12 
—_ Landscape Nurserymen's Associa- = 48 


National Shade Tree Conference 

New Jersey Association of Nurserymen 

New York State Nurserymen's Association. 

North Carolina Association of Nurserymen. ‘8: 20 

Oregon Association of Nurserymen 7: 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association.... 

Redwood Empire Nurserymen’s Associations .11:24 

Rhododendron Society : 

- ye California  pescerymean” s Associa- 
tion :27; 

Southern Nurserymen’s 

Texas Association of Nurserymen 

West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association.... 

Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association 


BOOK REVIEWS 


American Botany 

Bulletins Received 

Commercial Flower Forcing 

Coulter, John Merle, Missionary in Science. .6: i 
Enjoy Your House Plants 7:2 
Fruit Industry of Mexico, The 

Fruits for the Home Garden 

Oberlin Trees 

Pest Control 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS 


Medlyn, Thomas B.. 
Merz, Elmer J. 
Metz, Clarence .. 
Moulder, Paul C. 
Stocking, Clyde H 


OBITUARY 


Albert, Theodore 

Bell, Claude Milton 
Berger, Dr. Edward W 
Blackwell, Mable Eldora 
Bongers, John A 
Brainard, J. Ernest 
Burgess, Harry W. 
Chase, Herbert Strickland 
Dorr, George 

Downing, Mrs. w illiam C 
Franklin, A. 

Frissel, Martin 

Haysler, Ernest 

Heath, Warren 

Hillier, Edwin Lawrence 
Holsinger, George W 
Horne, Frank 

Houliban, John J 
Kallay, Bela K. . 
Kinney, Lorenzo F., Sr 
Lake, Albert F 
Lauriente, 


McDonald, Malcolm 
Pieper, August H 
Ratsek, Dr. John C 
Ribsam, Joseph F 
Rowe, 

Schmitt, Louis Victor 
Smith, Nicholas F 
Starr, George H. 

Van Heiningen, 
Verburg, R 


Weimar, Edward W. 
West, omas 


Willoughby, A B. 
Woodruff, Frank C 











BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book Az. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
Hurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogs, Folders, etc., with illus- 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 

Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowe 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 
Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 Rochester, N. Y. 











Write for Bulletins and Lists of supplies 
for nurserymen and florists 


Sehaepapo~F.0RIST SUPPLY C0. 


Dept. A Wilmette, Ill. 














FIREPROOFING 
CHRISTMAS TREES. 


As the Christmas season nears, in- 
formation on fireproofing Christmas 
trees again is in request. The tree 
and its decorations constitute a fire 
hazard, and the longer the tree is 
kept inside, the greater the risk be- 
comes. A freshly cut tree does not 
catch fire easily, as it contains much 
water, but when the water evaporates 
the resinous substances in the tree, 
especially abundant in the needles, 
flare up quickly and violently. 

The fire hazard of Christmas trees 
can be reduced appreciably by a 
simple method described by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The most effective results 
are obtained with freshly cut trees 
treated four to sir days before they 
are decorated. The longer the treat- 
ment is delayed after cutting, the less 
effective it will be. About the best 
material for fireproofing is ammonium 
sulphate. 

It is effective, cheap and easily ob- 
tained. To determine the number 
of pounds of ammonium sulphate 
needed, weigh the tree and divide 
the number of pounds by four. Dis- 
solve the required amount of am- 
monium sulphate in water, one and 
one-half pints for each pound. Saw 
at least an inch off the stem and place 
the freshly cut end of the tree in the 
solution. Set in a cool place, at 55 to 
65 degrees, until the solution is ab- 
sorbed. 

Cotton used under Christmas trees 
to simulate snow is another fire hazard 
that may be reduced by a simple 
treatment. Dissolve seven ounces of 
boric powder and one and one-half 
ounces of soap powder in two quarts 
of hot water. Absorbent cotton is 
treated more easily, and the soap 
powder should be omitted. Spread 
out the cotton and sprinkle the warm 
solution over it. Allow to dry thor- 
oughly before handling. 





CORP. WILLIAM FLEMER III, 
of Princeton, N. J., is now with the 
engineer corps in France, his address 
being Co. C., 603rd Engnr. Cam. Bn. 
Sp., 23rd Hdq. Special Troops, APO 
655, c/o Postmaster, New York. 


W. D. (DICK) GRIFFING, who 
was associated with his uncle, Walter 
C. Griffing, of the Griffing Nurseries, 
Beaumont, Tex., visited with the 
family last month. Since going into 
the service of the merchant marine 


as chief radio operator, Dick has 


made several trips on supply ships 
to European ports. His last trip was 
to Italy and points of the Mediter- 
ranean area. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


EVERYWHERE 


Our 


SUBSTITUTE 


for 


BURLAP SQUARES 


Are Giving Complete 


SATISFACTION 


Why Not Try Them? 














Write for Samples 
and Prices 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 


343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN 11, W. Y. 
EVERGREEN 8-1207-8-9 








GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


Size approx. 24x24 inches at 


SPECIAL PRICE 
$29.50 per 1000 


Packed 2000 in a bale. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 











“COTTONETTE” Nursery Squares 


RAFFTIA for budding, etc. 
“SAMSON” MATS 
Write for prices; state requirements. 
NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CO. 
122 Chambers St. New York 7, N. ¥. 












SANI-SOIL 


The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE, by Dr. L. H. Bailey. 
Three large volumes. This work ranks as the most practical, as well 
as the most comprehensive and authoritative treatment of the cultivated 
plants of North America. 3,639 pages; 4,176 illustrations. 


Set of 3 volumes 


$20.00 





Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, by P. P. Pirone. Up-to-date, hogs 
and comprehensive — on pruning, 

control and other care. 420 p. (1941) 


The Book of Trees, by A. C. Hottes. Helpful 
lists for various purposes. Treats transplanting, 
pruning and propagation. Describes important 
species. 448 p., 2nd revised edition. (1942) $3.50 


Hill's Book of Evergreens, by L. L. Kumlien. 
Describes varieties, uses and culture. 320 p., 
360 illustrations, 45 in full color. (1936) 


Cultivated Conifers, by L. H. Bailey. Systematic 
record of 1000 species and varieties. Discusses 
culture, propagation and uses. 404 p. (1933) $7.50 


Insect Enemies of Shade Trees, by Glenn W. 
Herrick. Illustrated with 350 photographs and 
drawings of insects and their work. 400 pb. 
(1935) 


Diseases and Pests of Ornamental Plants, by 
Dr. Bernard Dodge and W. L. Rickett. Besides 
general chapters on diseases, insects and con- 
trol measures, describes pests affecting some 
600 species of plants in alphabetical order. 
First complete reference book of its kind. 638 
p., illus. (1943) $6.5 


Nursery Manual, by L. H. Bailey. 
methods of propagation and lists plants with 
practice for each. 470 p., revised ed. (1920) $3.50 


Propagation of Horticultural Plants, by G. W. 
Adriance and F. R. Brison, of Texas A. & M. 
College. Textbook on methods. 314 p. 
(1939) $3.00 


Nursery Sales and Management, by Nelson 
Coon. Buying, estimating, records, salesmanship, 
office routine, etc. 240 p. (1931) 


Nursery Cost Finding, by John Surtees. Pro- 
cedure and data. 200 p. (1936 


Lilacs for America, by John C. Wister. Rec- 
ommends 100 varieties for general planting. 
Gives complete color classification of over 500 
“i = lilacs, with notes and comments. 64 
p. (1943) J 


An Introduction to the Study of Landscape De- 
sign, by H. V. Hubbard and T. Kimball. The ac- 
cepted authority or the theory of design and 
practice of landscaping. 419 p. (1929) $6.00 


Garden Planning and Building, by H. Stuart 
Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore. Valuable for 
data on construction. 244 p. (1939) $3.00 


Planting Design, by Florence B. Robinson. Mod- 
ern and practical treatment of theories of land- 
scape composition. 215 p. (1940) $2.75 


Landscape Architecture in the Modern World, by 
Karl B. Lohmann. Modern application of land- 
scape architecture. 160 p. (1941) $2.50 


Trees and Shrubs for Landscape Effects, by 
M. E. Coffin. Seeks the right ey for the —_ 
place. 168 p. (1940) $3.00 


How to Landscape Your Grounds, by L. R. John- 
son. Definite and direct suggestions for the 
homeowner. 232 p. (1941) 


Garden Flowers in Color, by D. J. Foley. 350 
flowers pictured in full color, with brief cul- 
tural directions. 320 p.: (1943) $1.9 


Garden Bulbs in Color, by McFarland, Hatton 
and Foley. 275 color pictures, with brief text 
describing each. 296 p. (1938) $1.98 


Roses of the World in Color, by J. Horace Mc- 
Farland. Guide to varieties with cultural data 
accumulated over 40 years. 320 p. (1936) ....$3.75 


Camellias, by G. G. Gerbing. By 108 color 
plates aids identification of varieties. Text on 
blooming dates, culture, cutting and shipping. 
280 p. (1943) $15.00 


The Book of Perennials, by A. C. Hottes. Dis- 
cusses over 125 species and many more va- 
rieties, culture and propagation. 280 p. 
(1942) J 


Crab Apples for America, by Donald Wyman. 
Discusses breeding, propagation, diseases and 
insect pests. Suggests best varieties for flow- 
ers, fruits and economic purposes. 


Ask for circular “Books the Trade Buys” 
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| D. Hitt Nursery COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists int Largest Growers In America 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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